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Editorial. 


RANCIS CABOT LOWELL, from the press of 
Boston and the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
has received such praise as seldom follows any 
citizen when he passes out of the sight of man. 
In all the eulogies there was a note of sincerity 

and a spontaneous choice of words and phrases which 
indicated a belief that it was no extravagant praise to 
attribute to him the noblest traits of character. As 
a citizen he was friendly and faithful to his social duties; 
as a judge he was incorruptible; as a scholar and pro- 
moter of all the higher forms of culture he stood among 
the foremost friends of the people. Religious by nature, 
he took his full share of responsibility for the support of 
his church and the churches with which it is affiliated. 
Since the present editor took the chair, he has been one 
of the trustees of the Christian Register. In the church, 
in the city at large, in the courts, and in the university 
which he honored and served he will be missed, with no 
one to say aught in detraction of his honorable fame. 


a 


THE rebellion in Mexico coming in connection with 
various articles in magazines has raised the question 
whether President Diaz is a tyrant of a bloody type or a 
benefactor of the people of a severe type of patriotism 
and discipline. Mexico is called a barbarous country, 
but it deserves that description less than it did in the days 
before the Mexican War. We have been inclined to 
believe that Diaz used his power for good ends, but pun- 
ished criminals by arbitrary measures which could have 
no justification in a country of which the government 
was really representative. Posterity will decide the ques- 
tion, as we cannot, concerning the character and value 
of the career of this strong man. He certainly will rank 
among the conspicuous masters of men in the last cen- 
tury. We are inclined to believe that his fame will not 
diminish, although we freely admit that many of his acts 
were those which in a bloodthirsty tyrant we should 
condemn as wholly without justification. 


rd 


ONE reason why the minister’s income is no longer 
sufficient for his needs is that customs have changed, and 
practically his income is smaller now than it was in the 
old time when the money value of the salary was much 
smaller. In a New England town before the Civil War 
the intention was to pay the minister in ready cash enough 
to make him comfortable in regard to things which his 
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parishioners did not produce. For the rest the parish 
taxed itself for his benefit, and without any sense of deg- 
radation or pauperism he shared with them the increase 
of their fields, their flocks, and herds. Out of a litter of 
pigs a farmer might set aside one which he called the 
minister’s pig, and cared for it with pride until it was 
ready to be set on exhibition as an example of good hus- 
bandry, while also it paid a part of the farmer’s tax for 
the support of the minister of religion. ‘The minister 
could keep a horse because he was supplied with oats and 
hay by those who raised more than they needed for their 
own use in the days when the market for these things 
was limited. Now the minister has to pay cash for every- 
thing and is therefore straitened in income and expen- 
diture. 
& 


A GREAT deal is being made, by those who wish to be- 
lieve that the liberal denominations will soon disappear, 
of the fact that many Unitarian ministers go into secular 
pursuits. It is spoken of as being a new phenomenon; 
but, if we look back a hundred years in the catalogue of 
the Harvard Divinity School, we note the names of men 
who left the ministry for various reasons. Among them 
are Edward Everett, John G. Palfrey, George Bancroft, 
Charles W. Upham, Jared Sparks, James Walker, 
Thomas W. Higginson, Ralph Waldo Emerson, John 
S. Dwight, and others of equal or lesser fame who served 
their country in literature, in Congress, as ministers to 
foreign courts, and in three cases as presidents of Harvard 
College. All along the way during these hundred years 
we may find the names of honorable men by the score 
who demitted the ministry in order to be faithful to that 
which they believed was for them the calling to service. 
Verily, there is nothing new under the sun. 


od 


THE editor of Zion’s Herald has published a very em- 
phatic protest against what he describes as ‘“‘a monstrous 
fad.”” To a large extent we sympathize with him in the 
view he takes of the crusade now being made in the in- 
terest of social purity. ‘There are a few women and men, 
of whom Dr. Charles W. Eliot is one, who can speak of 
the vices which are now, as of old, afflicting society, with- 
out becoming ‘“‘panders to the lords of hell.” But the 
good work which is being done by wise and conscientious 
leaders of thought is, as always happens in such cases, 
attended and to some extent neutralized by the vain out- 
pourings of men and women who are given to untrust- 
worthy statements and to exhibitions of vice which are 
sometimes disgusting and always injurious. In the at- 
mosphere of a well-ordered home all needful knowledge 
is conveyed by silent influence more than by overt in- 
struction. It might be a step in the right direction if all 
physicians were compelled by law and penalty to report 
contagious diseases of every kind, as they do now in the 
case of scarlet fever and the like. 

& 


THat which gives the Bible unique value and distinc- 
tion is the fact that it, as no other book is or can be, is 
a bird’s-eye view of the religious history of the race. 
That which many liberal critics of narrow view deprecate 
and condemn in the Bible is one of the proofs of its value. 
‘There are in the early records historical errors, moral 
delinquencies, and immoral teachings which are now 
silently repudiated by even the most orthodox Jews and 
Christians. ‘These things show what thousands of years 
ago men believed and how they behaved. ‘The world 
in which the patriarchs lived was a world which fitted 
into the stage of human progress made up to that time. 
It was in advance of the other forms of religious belief 
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and moral practices among the nations; but the world 


of the patriarchs transported into the twentieth century 


would be even more obnoxious to public sentiment than 
any institution which*now strives to exist on American 
soil, not excepting the Mormonism of Utah. Such a fact 
as that honestly set forth in the Old Testament gives us a 
starting point from which to measure the progress made 
in the ages which lie between us and that early time. 


East and West. 


Time and place work strange miracles. It takes a 
thousand yéars to bring out in its true nature and right 
proportions any great achievement of the human mind. 
When one leaves Cologne on a Rhine steamer, he sees at 
first only some tall warehouses and other unromantic 
buildings on the shore. When the steamer has passed a 
little way up the river, a spire arises above the common- 
place buildings and the roofs of the city appear: soon 
Cologne is revealed to the traveller’s gaze dominated by 
the mighty mass of the cathedral with its soaring towers. 
Then gradually the city sinks out of sight, leaving noth- 
ing to mark the place where it stands but the one struct- 
ure standing in sublime solitude as if no busy city filled 
with the modern activities of native enterprise and for- 
eign travel was spread out under its shadow. Not 
unlike this familiar phenomenon which entertains and 
instructs the traveller is the perspective of history and 
the lesson of the ages. 

In the enlightened countries that make up the West- 
ern world everything is close to the eye, and nothing 
is seen by us in due proportion and perspective. No 
one is wise enough to tell what in the future ages posterity 
will see as most valuable and permanent in our achieve- 
ments; but we know that time and space will work their 
miracles, and that what we see will nat certainly be con- 
spicuous to those who come after us, and may indeed 
pass out of sight, while that which does not now fill 
our minds may seem to be the only things worth remem- 
bering. 

In the religious history of the world the colossal figures 
are all Oriental. As we move away from them in time and 
space, all our Western achievements in science, art, 
literature, and the systems of thought that have been 
shaped into institutions of government, society, and 
industrial progress sink below the horizon of the past, 
while such figures as Moses, Zoroaster, Confucius, Sakya 
Muni, Mohammed, and Jesus, with the religions they 
founded, rise in serene majesty, in contrast with our 
modern prophets and apostles. ‘Thinking of these things, 
we see what he meant who said, ‘“‘A thousand years in 
thy sight are but as yesterday when it is passed and as a 
watch in the night.”’ 

The East in the last three thousand years has produced 
the master minds in the moral and religious world. As 
the hordes that were to found modern civilization moved 
westward, they carried with them thoughts of God and 
hopes for mankind that were to shape the fortunes. of 
men for ages. As they journeyed into the Western 
world and made encampments that grew into cities and 
empires, their thoughts grew more precise and practical. 
The sense of beauty and the awe and wonder that were 
engendered by the mystery of life came to expression 
in the beautiful art of Greece. In the Eastern world 
art had been symbolical and mysterious. In the West- 
ern world it became literal, human, and sympathetic. 
By it men and women were glorified because for the 
first time the artist ventured to represent the human 
form as he saw it, they became as gods; but in the proc- 
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ess something of the mystery and grandeur of divinity 


departed. ae 

still farther West thought moved on and shaped itself 
into law and order and respect for human rights. Great 
principles were applied. Life became safer and more 
durable and at the same time more prosaic. 

Now after all these centuries of change and develop- 
ment the East and the West stand over against each 
other in sharp contrast. The East retains the philo- 
sophic calm which marked its attitude five thousand 


years ago, while the West is busy, eager, reckless in its 


zeal to apply science, to turn the forces of nature into 
the motive power of machinery, and to multiply the means 
of physical enjoyment. 

An educated Hindu told the writer that in Southern 
India he could live in comfort on five dollars a month. 
Being asked to illustrate the process, he said he did not 
ask for a room to himself, or any furniture. He spread 
his bedding on the floor, and in the day time lived out of 
doors. Vegetables and fruits were served on the tips 
of banana leaves, and, cupping his thin brown hand, he 
said, “That makes a good spoon’; and so in other ways 
he showed how, by the elimination of what we call neces- 
sities, the simple life was possible with no such sense of 
poverty as comes to mock multitudes in our Western 
world who are tantalized by the artificial needs for which 
they cannot provide. 

It is no uncommon thing in India for a business man 
who has become rich by adopting the methods of the 
Western people with whom he deals to put aside his 
business and the gains of enterprise and betake himself 
to the highway in the garb of a mendicant saint to seek 
in meditation the secret of the holy life. 

From the West the East is receiving many lessons of 
thrift and enterprise that will reduce disease, stay the 


' famine, and make common life more safe and rich in 


blessing. From the East we are beginning to learn how 
to live for the mere joy of living, independently of the 
getting of things and the heaping up of treasure. Some 
day East and West will meet and be merged into a higher 
form of existence, a federation of the world perhaps, in 
which men shall learn war no more, and every man shall 
sit under his own vine and fig-tree or that which is their 
equivalent. 


Sex and Individuality. 


Our age is bitten with the rage for publicity. It is a 
species of rabies which, if it does not kill, causes contor- 
tions, writhings, and foaming at the mouth. It has 
injured the style of writing until simple, plain, unaffected, 
and truthful composition no longer has much vogue. It 
has injured the social tone and the character of public 
speech until discourse larded with slang, and oftentimes 
with vulgarity, is that which alone can attract the ear of 
the groundlings. 

But worse than demoralizing corruption of language is 
the insane wish to draw the notice of the multitude by 
distortions of truth,—the wresting of facts to meet some 
preconceived case. Just now the old defamatory dia- 
tribes against Woman with a capital, which has come up 
again, and the old indictment is issued against her with 
new clauses and counts. Without this resource, as old as 
the prophet who denounced wimples and crisping pins, 
Many a popular novelist would be forced to seek a new 
employment. About once in so often woman as a sex 
ls arraigned at the judgment seat or obliged to take her 
place at the whipping post of public opinion. The object 


of vituperation changes now and then; for we have had 


the millionaire, the mother-in-law, the old maid, the loud- 
ered girl, the managing mamma, the American child 
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in contradistinction to all other children. But Woman 
with the big W is always a stock subject, a last resort for 
the pen of the unscrupulous and the pencil of the facetious. 

Now at this juncture she is loudly decried as selfish, 
idle, extravagant, unfaithful in the discharge of domestic 
duties to husband and children, given to the drink and 
smoke habit, driving men to theft and peculation to 
gratify her insatiable appetites for spending on herself, 
and not infrequently to suicide. The writers of these 
diatribes, authors of what are called ‘‘best sellers,’’—a 
term which gauges the low point to which our literature 
has sunk,—those who give interviews to Sunday news- 
papers, can think of nothing which will so readily draw 
attention to themselves and a wail from the abused 
sex as a downright chapter of abuse on feminine sins and 
follies. It is easy to defame a whole sex when there is 
no power to answer. For long ages women have been 
judged as a sex and not as individuals,—not even as 
classes large and small. The proverbs of the world are 
proof of this. Women appear to have had but small 
genius for making proverbs, otherwise they would have 
revenged themselves on the other half of humanity. 
But most of the witty ones were made before women 
learned to write. 

It is true that on the feminine side there are faults and 
failings, weaknesses and follies in sufficient number 
to deplore and grieve over; but overstatement and exag- 
geration, condemning millions where only thousands or 
even hundreds are at fault, loses the force of just criti- 
cism and is without moral effect. The woman question 
has been of absorbing interest all down the ages. Liter- 
ature would have lost point and zest without the eternal 
analysis of her nature, her instincts, her falsity, her 
caprices, her cunning and deceitfulness. Driven to bay, 
she has used such powers as God has given her for self- 
protection, and all her weapons of defence have been 
turned against her. Her habits, character, propensities, 
passions, have served jesters and cynics for the ever ready 
theme to raise a laugh or point a sarcasm. In the past 
she was derided and scorned for what she was or was not. 
If she had won any knowledge under difficulties, she was 
advised to conceal it, at the same time that her ignorance 
was a stigma and a reproach. Her frailties brought the 
severest of punishments and even death, and her virtues 
have often occasioned derision. She has been accused 
of having no moral nature. She has often been judged 
to have no more intellect and conscience, honesty and 
uprightness, than a bird; and yet the severest penalties 
have been visited upon her because of her incapacity. 

The women of our time have changed all that. They 
have grandly vindicated their right to be considered an 
integral portion of the human family and children of 
God, if somewhat backward children, owing to the 
handicap of long ages of submission and dependence. 
The earnest, devoted, aspiring women of our time can 
brand with falsehood all the aspersions that can be brought 
against them. A new sense of responsibility has been 
born in them. ‘They feel themselves to be individuals 
with hearts and consciences and instructed brains, 
ready and able to work for humanity, to do their share 
in curing the ills of society. They are numerous enough 
now to stand apart from the mass of femininity as types 
of the future advance that all women, it is hoped, will 
make under better conditions for self-development. 

That a few women, comparatively, in large cities 
smoke, drink champagne and “cocktails,” risk money 
at the gaming table, or dress in an unpleasing and ex- 
aggerated style only brings into stronger relief the 
thousands of women who have won self-support, for them- 
selves and dependent relatives, by the labor of their 
hands, the other thousands who are training themselves 
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for enlarged and permanent usefulness in the higher walks 
of the professions, philanthropy, sociology, and the 
mitigation of disease and suffering. Our noble women 
have taken their place in all the forward movements for 
an improved civilization and redeemed society. They 
havejseen visions and dreamed dreams of human better- 
ment in which they have not been one whit behind their 
brother man. But it is the plain woman, the home- 
keeper and provider, who is still the mainstay of society. 
She it is, in her multiplicity, many millions of her, who is 
overlooked and ignored in the abuse heaped upon her sex. 
It was a representative of this plain and humble, patient, 
and duty-doing woman who was chosen, as millions be- 
lieve, to be the mother of a God. 

It may be said that women are the greatest detractors 
and maligners of their own sex. But the class of women 
who malign their own sex are negligible. Those who 
justly reproach the sister woman to do her good—to 
benevolently show her the mote in her eye, doing it in 
love rather than in hatred and scorn, are to be thanked 
and honored. ‘The attitude of the world is changing on 
important ethical points. Women claim the right to 
be judged as individuals, not simply as members of a sex, 
where temperamentally, morally, and physically they 
are lumped together and indistinguishable in the mass. 
Even monkeys and birds are now coming to be indi- 
vidualized for the sake of special, detailed study. Such 
study the novelist believes he brings to bear upon the 
sister woman, but his picture is too often a caricature 
or a distortion. Only the greatest poets, Shakespeare, 
Dante, have looked into the heart and soul of her, and 
learned the secret of her power as of her frailty. Jesus 
spoke especially for this age when he proclaimed an equal 
moral standard for men and women, tearing off the mask 
of hypocrisy and depravity from those who would have 
stoned the erring woman. Though nearly two thousand 
years have elapsed since that sublime scene occurred, it 
is only to-day that the rule of justice and humanity he 
proclaimed is coming, if not to full acceptance of the 
world, at least to an agitation and burning of conscience 
that will lead to consequences of moral renovation of 
which we scarcely at present dream. 


American Cnitarian Association. 


Notes of an Itinerant. 


The officers of the Association are at this writing 
characteristically scattered over the country. The sec- 
retary, Mr. Wilson, is in the South, with his next preach- 
ing appointment at Jacksonville, Fla. The secretary 
of the Department of Education, Mr. Foote, is in Colo- 
rado visiting all our churches there, with his next 
preaching appointment at Colorado Springs. He is 
on his way to meet a crowded list of engagements in 
California and in the Pacific North-west. The secretary 
of the Department of Comity and Fellowship, Dr. Wendte, 
has just returned from a trip to New York and Phila- 
delphia, where he has been making the arrangements 
for the meeting of the Federation of Religious Liberals, 
which is to be held in New York, April 26-28. The finan- 
cial secretary, Mr. Brown, in company with Rev. 
U. G. B. Pierce of Washington, who is a director of the 
Association, is meeting appointments every evening in 
the churches in Worcester County, Mass. The secre- 
tary of the Western Conference is in Northern Michigan, 
speaking in all the churches of the circuit there. Mr. 
Garver, the Billings lecturer, is in Georgia, preaching 
at Atlanta, while Dr. Rowlett opens work at San Antonio, 
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Tex. The president has been for-five days in the State 
of New York and can briefly report upon his activities 
and observations. 

On Sunday, March 5, I had the pleasure of preaching 
to my own former congregation in the Church of the 
Saviour in Brooklyn. I have never had occasion to 
alter the judgment which was formed during the five 
years of intimate association with that congregation,—a 
judgment which declares that in responsive spirit, loyal 
devotion, and Christian serviceableness, that church 
is second to none in our fellowship of free churches. 


This judgment is confirmed by the experience of the ' 


last year. Since the death of its beloved minister last 
April, the church has gone on its. way with its accustomed 
steadfastness and with undiminished efficiency. Very 
few are the churches of any communion which have so 
many channels of public-spirited activity. All have been 
bountifully supplied and nowhere has the work lingered. 
The men and women of the congregation have taken up 
their unwonted responsibilities with earnestness and 
fidelity, and the new minister will find his parish in com- 
plete working order. On March 16, the day upon which 
this number of the Register is issued, I shall again stand 
in the familiar pulpit to greet and charge the new minister, 
Rev. John Howland Lathrop. 

On Sunday afternoon I had the pleasure of speaking 
to the boys of the Hackley School in the beautiful Good- 
hue Memorial Chapel at Tarrytown. ‘That is always an 
inspiring congregation, and never has the school presented 
a cheerier aspect than in that sparkling winter twilight. 
The hearty hymn singing by the boys in the school 
parlor after supper is always inspiring to hear and to 
join. Everything at the school goes forward effectively 
and harmoniously; and the board of trustees, of which I 
have the honor to be president, has but little responsi- 
bility save to sustain and support the headmaster and 
his staff in all their excellent plans and hopes. 

The next morning the first appointment was with the 
ministers of the Unitarian churches of Greater New 
York, for a conference about ways and means of increas- 
ing our efficiency and enlarging our national work. Then 
followed the Liberal Ministers’ lunch, where the Uni- 
tarian ministers meet their Universalist, Jewish, and 
liberal Orthodox fellow-workers. In the afternoon came 
an important business meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the directors of the Middle States Conference 
with the Middle States Committee of the board of 
directors of the Association. This joint meeting was 
held to discuss the relations between the two bodies and 
to reach a working agreement which may add to the 
efficiency of the work which we are trying to do together. 
The next day came a number of interviews with the 
field secretary for the Middle States, with the repre- 
sentatives of the Pilgrim Church at Mt. Vernon, with the 
committee of the society in South Brooklyn, and with 
the trustees of the Unitarian church in Flushing; and in 
the evening I spoke at a service of recognition at Wash- 
ington Heights, where Rev. Thomas S. Robjent has taken 
charge of a new enterprise, into which he and his people 
enter with high courage. 

The following day I journeyed to Syracuse, N.Y., 
where hospitable greetings awaited me, and where I had 
the privilege of preaching the sermon to a fine congre- 
gation in the May Memorial Church on the occasion of 
the installation of Rev. John H. Applebee. Mr. Applebee 
enters into a splendid inheritance in Syracuse. The 
church is more than seventy years old, but it has had 
only three ministers. The first incumbent had a short 
ministry, terminated by his lamented and untimely 
death. Rev. Samuel J. May, of revered and honored 
memory, lived and worked with prophetic zeal in Syra- 
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cuse for twenty-five years, and Dr. Calthrop has been 
the inspiring and invigorating minister for forty-three 
years. The church is well equipped: it has a high 
standing in the community, and Mr. Applebee is admirably 
fitted to use the acquired momentum in developing an 
even larger and richer future. 

The next morning I returned to Albany for a meeting 
of a special committee of the United States Board 
of Indian Commissioners at the State capital. The 
sessions of this committee were pleasantly interrupted 
by attendance at a handsome luncheon given by the 
governor in honor of Ambassador Bryce, at which a 
distinguished company was gathered. In the evening 
I went on to Troy to preach at an installation service 
for the Rev. Charles A. Hodges, who is a welcome new- 
comer to our fellowship. ‘The church in Troy has now a 
beautiful building in the fast-growing residence section 
of the city, and Mr. Hodges brings to its service high 
character, earnest devotion, and considerable experience 
as a teacher. We may look forward to the increasing 
stability and usefulness of the society under his leader- 
ship. SAMUEL A. ELIOT. 


Current Copics. 


AN important issue involving the powers of Congress 
was determined last Monday, when the Supreme Court 
of the United States decided that the corporation tax 
provisions of the Payne-Aldrich tariff law are constitu- 
tional. The corporation tax was contested with deter- 
mination by many of the corporate interests of the coun- 
try, on the grounds that it constituted a direct impost 
on the ownership of property, that it involved an un- 
warrantable scrutiny into legitimate business operations, 
and that it invaded the rights of sovereign States. To 
all these objections the Supreme Court in its decision 
replied adversely. One of the effects of the ruling by 
the highest tribunal—an effect which the corporation 
lawyers did not regard as the main point in the con- 
troversy—was the confirmation of the government’s 
title to more than .$27,000,000, the amount collected 
under the provisions of the law, and conceded by the 
corporations under protest, up to February 1 of this year. 


Fd 


THE rebellion in Mexico suddenly became an issue 
of international importance on March 7, when President 
Taft, as commander-in-chief of the forces, ordered the 
concentration of 20,000 troops in Texas at various 
points along the Mexican border, and the mobilization of 
a considerable naval detachment in waters contiguous 
to the Gulf of Mexico. The original explanation, from 
semi-official sources, of this unprecedented military 
movement in time of peace characterized it as a manceuvre 
to demonstrate the preparedness of the army. Subse- 
quent hints from Washington, however, conveyed the 
impression that the issuance of the order had a_ bearing 
on the internal conditions in Mexico, and by March 9 
an inspired statement generally credited to the President 
informed the world that the United States government 
had decided to adopt drastic measures to terminate the 
disorders in the neighboring’ republic, which appear to 
have endangered American and other foreign interests 
in various parts of the country. 

: od 
__ AFTER an apparently inexplicable season of silence in 
the Palacio in the City of Mexico, an illuminative light 
upon events on the American side of the frontier was 
_ furnished by the proposal made by President Diaz to 
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Congress, on March 11, that the constitutional guar- 
antees be suspended until order could be restored in the 
country. ‘The official communication to Congress on 
the subject contained the important admission that 
“abnormal conditions’ existed throughout the republic, 
with which it was necessary to deal energetically by 
enabling the government to execute without trial all who 
should be caught in the performance of acts against public 
order. The permanent commission of Congress, to which 
the draft of the ministry’s measure for the suspension of 
guarantees was submitted in the initial stage of legis- 
lation, reported the bill unanimously without modi- 
fication. The attitude of the committee made apparent 
the harmonious relation between Congress and the 
Executive and presaged the passage of the measure by 


the end of this week. 
wt 


THE trend of events in Mexico, as indicated by the 
rigorous methods adopted for the pacification of the 
country, has been foreshadowed in recent disclosures in 
the periodical press on this side of the border; but it had 
been generally assumed that the government was strong 
enough and alert enough to suppress at its inception 
any organized revolution within its borders. That such 
has not been the case is amply indicated by isolated 
accounts of insurrectionary exploits which have found 
their way into the columns of the American press, despite 
the vigilance of an efficient censor, within the past two 
or three months. At the present moment, unless the 
information given out by rebel leaders is grossly mis- 
leading, the federal forces at various points in Northern 
Mexico are confronted with a problem which may well 
tax their resources. A feature of the conflict thus far 
has been the crossing and recrossing of the border by 
bands of insurrectos and by individual insurrectos, with 
a considerable traffic in arms and ammunition from 
sources on the American side. President Taft’s mili- 
tary arrangements are believed to be designed for the 
primary purpose of putting a stop to these systematic 
violations of the laws of neutrality. 


Td 


A NOTABLE trial in Italy, which aims to destroy the 
power of the Camorra, a criminal organization of pa- 
triotic inception in centuries past, began at Viterbo on 
March 11. At the beginning of the proceedings in 
court the machinery of justice found itself clogged by 
the secret terrors of the organization which has ruled 
parts of Southern Italy with a rod of iron. The im- 
panelling of a jury appeared a task of grave difficulty 
because of the unwillingness of venire men to incur the 
vengeance of the society at bar. Chief among the ac- 
cused is Enrico Alfano, the real head of the Neapolitan 
Camorra, who with thirty-five other Camorrists is charged 
with having committed murder for revenge and with 
having followed that crime with another to insure silence. 
The government has been long at work on the case, in 
the hope of being able to involve the Camorra as an 
organization in deeds of violence which have made its 


name a by-word. 
Bed 


THE existence of grave friction between Germany and 
the Vatican, recalling in some of its phases the Kul- 
turkampf which Bismarck waged, was indicated in a 
speech before the Reichstag by Chancellor von Bethmann- 
Hollweg on March 7. In effect the chancellor threat- 
ened the Vatican with a permanent severance of diplo- 
matic relations if the Curia continued to issue decrees 
affecting Germany, and especially the educational sys- 
tem of the country, without previous consultation with 
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the government. Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s com- 
plaint had chiefly to do with the imposition of the oath 
against modernism among teachers, which has been the 
bone of contention between Prussia and the Curia since 
the beginning of the year. ‘The chancellor’s reply to the 
requirement from Rome was the announcement that 
teachers who had taken the prescribed oath would be 
excluded from the teaching of history in the middle 
schools, and that a similar proscription from other State 
employments would be considered by the government 
as a measure of self-protection. 


a 


THE dissatisfaction of the Russian foreign office with 
China’s recent reply to the demand from St. Petersburg 
that China re-engage itself to observe explicitly the 
treaty of 1881 was indicated last Monday by the issuance 
of an ultimatum giving Pekin the option of carrying 
out at once the provisions of the treaty or of seeing the 
reoccupation of Kulja by a corps of occupation which is 
one hundred miles from the frontier. Kulja, it is ex- 
plained, will be held until the Russian consulates have 
been reopened at all the points designated in the treaty 
and until free trade has been established in articles 
specified, including tea. The vigorous attitude of the 
Russian government is an outcome of the apparent pur- 
pose of the Chinese foreign board to gain time by nego- 
tiations, including the proposal of an appeal to The 
Hague, a suggestion which Russia has rejected promptly 
and with some heat. 


Brevities, 


John Wesley omitted the imprecatory Psalms as not fit 
to be a part of Christian worship. 


With comparatively few exceptions the jails and other 
houses of detention for criminals in the United States 
are disgraceful blots on our civilization. 


After Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant have 
lived together long enough in the relations of American 
citizenship, some theological barriers will insensibly dis- 
appear. 


As from week to week we look over our religious ex- 
changes and note the portraits on the first page and else- 
where, we wonder, because the portrait gallery appears 
sometimes to be a pillory. 


The tragedy of Jean Valjean in Victor Hugo’s novel has 
been repeated several times within the last few years in 
the United States. Reformed criminals have been dis- 
covered and dragged back to prison. 


Rufus Ellis was graduated at the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1841. At that time he and his fellow-students 
discussed the prospects of the Christian Church and con- 
cluded that it would outlast their time. 


Bombay is a great and rich city in which the relative 
numbers of Mohammedans, Hindus, Parsees, and Chris- 
_tians indicate that it will be many years before Chris- 
tianity will be anything but an exotic. 


All the historic -creeds and systems, social, political, 
and religious, have come in answer to some question or 
demand of human nature. When they are useful, they 
represent the truth. When they are no longer useful, 
they become superstitions. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


John Robinson and his Wife. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— , 
In the article under this heading in your issue of Heo ' 
ary 16 the name of the place where Robinson was 
married is printed Yreasley. ‘The initial G in my hand- 
writing has misled your compositor. ‘The place is 
Greasley. The entry in the parish register recorded the 
marriage of ‘‘Mr. John Robynson and Mistress Bridget 
Whyte” on’ Feb. 15, 1604, as~we now reckon the years. 
The titles Mr. and Mistress indicate that they were of 
good standing. ‘The names in adjoining entries have no 
titles prefixed. WALTER H. BURGESS. 
LOUGHBOROUGH, ENG. 


Begotten of God. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The cordial letter appearing in your issue of February 
23, by an Episcopalian, signed E. H. M., moves me to 
make a few suggestions, not by way of controversy, but 
for clearness of understanding. 

He says, in substance, that Unitarianism is inadequate, | 
inasmuch as it rejects the incarnation of the Son of 
God. Incarnation has always been the most inspiring 
of truths to me. What the second creed in the Protes- 
tant Episcopal service teaches regarding the personality 
or being of Jesus Christ had long previous to his birth 
been taught in India as the essential being of mankind 
in general. Here are the words, ‘‘ Begotten of the Father 
before all worlds; God of God, Light of Light, very God 
of very God, begotten, not made, being of one substance 
with the Father.”’ 

This is a true statement of what I as a Unitarian be- 
lieve the spirit of man essentially to be. Unitarians ob- 
ject only to the exclusive application of it. We gladly 
grant that Jesus had a very superior and vital conscious- 
ness of it, indicating in him a much higher development. 
But the difference between Jesus and the rest of man- 
kind was one of degree, not of kind. ; 

If the old Arian controversy was to arise to-day upon 
the essential being of humanity, as it did upon the es- 
sential being of Jesus, Unitarians would be thrown in 
with the homodéusians; for they generally claim that 
the spirit of man is one with the spirit of God. I feel 
that in spite of the limitations in the flesh and condi- 
tioned existence, the spirit which is myself, standing 
monitor over passions, hereditary tendencies, and in- 
tellectual activities, correcting and directing my life 
in the body, is Light of Light, very God of very God, 
begotten (emanating), not made, and of one substance 
with the Father. I have always taken the view that 
monogenes in the Creed meant ‘‘begotten only’”’ (ema- 
nating) as against the old material heresy of “created,” 
made. Here is no theological quibble, but a great truth 
which Unitarians have felt as a deep religious experience 
of the soul, and we would maintain it to-day as a truth 
of the experience of mankind, even as they of old pro- 
claimed it a fact regarding Jesus. 

E. H. M. says rightly that ‘‘the human heart and the 
human race cries out for a fuller revelation.’’ Here it is, 
the great fact of divine sonship. It was a great step in 
advance when a group of earnest men and women: dis- 
covered the Godhead in one of their number, and we 
have acknowledged him to be the Son of God. But 
there comes a time to the growing spirit when, inspired 


, 
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with truth, it cries, ‘“Now are we the sons of God,” and 
this is not presumption or vainglory, for in the next breath 
we say, ‘and it doth not yet appear what we shall be,” 
meaning that perfection is not accomplished, but the 
“Path” has been gained. 

To grow from day to day into an ever-expanding knowl- 
edge of this mystery is to the Unitarian Spiritual Life. 
He knows only too well the dreary days spent in groping 
toward that light when his soul cried pathetically, yet not 
hopelessly :— 

“Around my path life’s mysteries 
Their deepening shadows throw; 
And, as I gaze and ponder, 
They dark and darker grow. 
Yet still amid the darkness 
I feel the light is near, 
And in the awful silence 
God’s voice I seem to hear; 


“But hear it as the thunder, 
Or murmuring of the sea, 
The secret it is telling,— 
But tells it not to me,”’ etc. 

We Unitarians have been criticised as having only 
natural religion anyway, that we talked too exclusively 
of the lily, the grass blade, the forces of nature, ete.; but 
hold, we know, what revealed religion is also, for it comes 
in the fulness of time to the seeking spirit, revealing to 
him his noble destiny, so that he is willing to lie beneath 

» the hammer of God, to take the buffets of experience, 
conscious that the sonship which is now but a beautiful 
revelation will by these processes become a radiating 
and useful reality. Who dares say that the Unitarian 
does not thrill to that supreme moment in Jesus’ life 
when he said, ‘‘I and the Father are one.”” We yearn 
to say it in all its usefulness to our fellow-men. 

ADOLPH ROSSBACH. 

BELFast, ME. 


Are “the Hymn-writers and Poets our Truest 
Theologians”’? 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 

The rash declaration in an editorial note of a recent 
Register, that “the hymn-writers and poets are our 
truest theologians,’ may do religion much harm. ‘The 
emotions, feelings, the experiences, and the visions of the 
saint and the poet have their profound value, but they 
cannot supersede the necessity of exact knowledge. 

It is true the imagination of the poet may make the 
revealing inference, but that inference must be subjected 
to the same criteria of evidence which govern all criti- 
cism, history, and science. 

Religious or theologic truth—that is, truth about real 
existence—is not attained by some extraordinary or 
unique intuition, but by selection, analysis, perception, 
comparison, subject to all those critical tests which 
determine the validity of the most common truths. 

No, only by the method of science and philosophy 
can we learn anything real about the universe (a true 
theology); whether man with his immense hopes shall 
find this tiny life all; whether there is a Personality 
corresponding with him we call God, to whose eternal 
years the evolution and the conflagration of a star are 
as the burning down of a candle; and whether all things 
in this circling satellite called the “Earth” are moving 
toward health, happiness, beauty, and goodness. 

James G. TOWNSEND. 

JamEstown, N.Y. 


{The statement referred to above was not rash, but 
the well-considered judgment of one who trusts both 
the heart and the head.—Eprror.] 
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The Year’s Pledge. 


BYE. Diss 


Who knows what noon, ‘neath hills and crags, 
Rough winds of March the gaunt oaks tell 

Their time to bud, flaunt white birch flags, 
And shape one slight breeze-bloom to bell? 


Or when all stems in gray old grass 
Turn red in lights of the low sun 

That warms to rose dim shades that pass 
O’er brook and field ere day is done? 


Pledge o’ the year, that hour doth hold 
The songs of June, the beat of flail, 

Bee flight, bird call, moor dight in gold, 
Brave boughs of fall in copse and dale. 


The Ultimate West. 


BY PEMBERTON HALE CRESSEY. 


We have long been in the habit of regarding the voyage 
of Columbus as the most important piece of navigation 
in modern history. Quite as momentous, however, was 
the voyage of the man who first crossed the Pacific from 
the western hemisphere and landed in the Orient. 
For, if any faint hope survived that experience might 
discredit theory and reveal yet another world, the latter 
voyage put an end to it. From that time men have had 
to be contented to live ona round earth of their own 
circumscribing. 

Our continent, then, completes the circle of the world 
in the order of human occupation,—a fact which accounts 
for the popular conviction that ours is a peculiar mission 
in the progress of mankind. We are rightly regarded 
as either the hope or the despair of the world. With 
us the race solves its problems or goes down in defeat 
before them. The eyes of men are upon us because we 
are, as it were, their last redoubt. 

Always before our time /the human race shunted off 
its problems on new territory. It did not feel the ne- 
cessity of solving them, for always there was the 
great western possibility. In Homer’s time there were 
the Western Islands, and ever afterwards, down through 
the Middle Ages, persistent legends of people dwelling 
far away towards the sunset. Even when the paths of 
civilization ceased to end in a wilderness and reached the 
remote shores of Europe, there were the mysterious possi- 
bilities of the ocean and vague rumors of lands beyond. 
When people did not know that our continent existed, 
they felt its unconscious influence, just as Neptune 
exerted an influence in the solar system of which the 
astronomers became aware before they succeeded in 
finding the new planet with their telescopes. Our con- 
tinent, while still undiscovered, sent its encouragement 
across the waste of waters, relieving the minds of Euro- 
peans and making it unnecessary for them to solve their 
racial problems. 

But the west no longer holds an undiscovered possi- 
bility. The west has melted into the east. The new 
world borders on the old world. We cannot shift our 
problems to new territory because there is no new terri- 
tory. To the west of us there is no land of promise. 
There is only the great continent of Asia, depleted by 
centuries of civilization, its unsolved problems, pushed 
forever westward, returning to their starting-point only 
to seek more vainly than ever for a solution. The 
answer which the strength of youth refused to seek 
the weakness of age would surely be powerless to give. 

For a while, ‘of course, we had our own great West. 
We exultedfin our El Dorado, where gigantic schemes 
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were incubated and quick fortunes made. Until re- 
cently we have been in the habit of speaking of our 
resources as unlimited. Men once burned cords of wood 
for the sake of getting rid of the forests, and set fire 
to oil wells for the fun of seeing the blaze, and. killed 
bison by the herd, and considered less than a hundred 
trout poor return for a morning’s fishing. Now we pay 
ever larger sums for fuel, allow a great corporation to 
fix the price of oil, keep a few bison carefully protected 
in parks, and have almost forgotten the taste of trout. 
Our Western country is covered by a net-work of rail- 
roads connecting great and growing cities, and border 
ruffianism is degenerating into the vices of the slums. 

Our recent census shows a population of about ninety 
million people, and still the great ships come in with 
their living freight. Still the immigrants stream up 
the wharves with expectant faces, determined to drive 
into its final corner this rapidly vanishing myth of an 
El Dorado. And this is the tragic part of it: there 
is no land beyond. ‘There is no new world, flowing with 
milk and honey, with verdant forests, and slow rivers 
filled to the brim with the water which means life to con- 
tinents. Beyond there is the Pacific‘Ocean; then Japan, 
where, to economize room, they must needs plant. trees 
instead of fences to mark their division lines. There 
is great China, with its plains and mountainous tracts 
from which the forests of antiquity have gone forever. 
Four hundred million souls in that land live the scanty 
existence which their impoverished surroundings make 
possible. Surely the wildest dreamer would not con- 
sider that a land of promise for the human race to lap 
over into after having circumscribed the globe. 

With us, then, the long process stops. The Golden 
Gate opens inward. It provides no exit to richer lands 
beyond. No further shifting of racial problems is possi- 
ble. Within our borders must be raised a contented 
and adventurous people. Without going further afield 
we must provide for the various activities of human life. 
And, if the race is not to deteriorate, our provision must 
not be of that meagre kind which drives generous natures 
first to despair and then to debauch. It must be of that 
ample kind which means abundance of opportunity for 
the most energetic. Can we do it? Can we husband 
our resources and yet raise sportsmen? Can we econo- 
mize our wealth and yet make room for generosity? 
Can we work hard and still find hours for play? Can 
we increase capital and not impoverish manhood? Such 
are the problems which the human race has never before 
felt compelled to solve within a limited territory. Within 
our limited but magnificent territory they must now be 
squarely met. 

Our activity along lines of conservation of resources 
shows that we are awaking to the situation. The science 
of forestry, fish-hatcheries, instruction-cars, government 
pamphlets on the economical cooking of meats,—all 
such things are signs of promise. They show that we 
are a youthful and elastic people, facing necessities in 
the spirit of early enthusiasm. But these definite enter- 
prises are, of course, only signs of promise. ‘The real 
promise resides in the spirit of the people which lies 
back of these various schemes for coping with the diffi- 
culties that arise, and the spirit of the people must 
be aroused and educated by the presentation of stimulat- 
ing ideals. Preachers and prophets, orators and editors, 
must bring their imagination to bear upon the public 
mind. Men must be taught not to look abroad to distant 
lands of promise, but to see the promise which exists 
in the soil beneath their feet and in the atmosphere 
above their heads. 

It is no mere happening that in the last few years men 
have taken to flying. If they could have walked to new 


fertilize his garden. 
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places or sailed to new places, they would, by force of 
habit, have continued to walk and sail. But, when they 
found that by walking they could only reach San Fran- 
cisco and by sailing they could only arrive at Hong 
Kong, then they began to fly. In the air above their 
energies discovered new territory to be conquered; and 
with the immemorial thirst for conquest they have solved 
that aérial problem which ever since the days of Deedalus 
has appealed to the human imagination. In spite of its 
antiquity, however, the problem never became urgent 
until there was no longer a great west to allure men’s 
footsteps. Consequently its solution has been delayed 
until our time. oo 

We are in the habit-of letting our imagination run 
wild. We need now to form new habits and teach our 
imagination to fly and delve. It is not a question of 
travel, but of spirited scrutiny. The true leader is not 
a Nansen who can observe curious phenomena in the 
Arctic, but a Thoreau who can see the same things on 
the shores of Walden Pond. For it is all here within 
an acre of anybody’s land,—the raw material of high 
romance and chivalrous adventure, of song and art and 
old-world story. It is here for us all when necessity 
teaches us new habits. When walking ceases to be ex- 
citing, daring spirits learn to fly. When people find that 
Europe is a shop-window, they will make a work-shop of 
America, and produce therein the most dazzling articles 
in the history of human labor. 

The commendable excitements are those of a new 
economy. They begin when one tires of joining land to 
land, and makes the marvellous discovery that his acre 
reaches down to the centre of the earth and up to the 
zenith. If the saltpetre beds of Chile become exhausted, 
man will draw nitrogen out of the air and continue to 
Economy used to mean a meagre 
existence in a small territory compared with a generous 
swing around the circle of extravagance. It has come 
now to mean the discovery that no territory is meagre 
to the intrepid spirit—that to a trained imagination the 
hitherto limited territory expands indefinitely and yields 
up its vast and exciting secrets. 

Somehow this economy must be made to appeal to the 
men and women of our land. Thrifty housekeeping 
indoors and extensive farming out of doors, the careful 
use of products and the skilful utilization of by-products,— 


_by such practical means must we learn to outwit an in- 


creasing population and live side by side without crowd- 
ing one another. But the appeal must be more than 
practical. Our spirit requires that it shall also be ro- 
mantic. ‘There should be cultivated a friendly rivalry 
in the excitements of economy. The achievements of 
a quiet life must prove more interesting than the noisy 
escapades of a frontier town. Ingenuity must outrival 
swashbuckling. ‘The discovery of a way in which cement 
houses can be built at small cost must cause greater 
excitement than the capture of a desert island. Certain 
it is that little remains to be done in the way of adven- 
tures which require no change in our customary habits 
of thought,—so little, indeed, that four expeditions, 
resolved to seize what little there is, have already been 
planned for the purpose of reaching the South Pole. 
The time has come when we must lose the spirit of daring 
enterprise or else transfer it to new fields of interest. 
That we are safely making the transfer, a vast number of 
pioneers, who are trying to discover in the various realms 
of experimentation the important secrets of the world, 
abundantly attests. 

Foreigners, allured too often by tales of enormous 
wealth and ready opportunity, throng to our shores look- 
ing for big things. It is for us to teach them the possi- 
bilities residing in little things, and they will find the big 
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th ings if they really find the small ones; for the big 
things are not wealth and luxury and travel. They are 
thrift and contentment and the excitements of the new 
_ economy. As M. Maeterlinck thas engagingly shown us, 
it would be hard to find a busier and, apparently, happier 
_ community than that of the bees. These insects have 
_ learned to live and labor side by side in great numbers. 
_ The delights of spring and flowers are their peculiar 
_ Property, their work the harvesting of the golden nectar 
and the mysterious making of the honey, their chivalry 
the protection of the hive and the guarding of the precious 
queen. It may well be doubted if the great beasts which 
in prehistoric times roamed at will over whole continents 
_were happier, or in any true sense more adventurous, 
_ than these little creatures of the hive. The aboriginal 
tribes of North America, with all the room between the 
seas at their command, lived a dull and uneventful life: 
_ the modest housekeeper in a New England village has a 
_ thousand experiences more truly sensational. At any 
rate there is no going back to the joys of savagery. That 
every man should have his own plot of ground, with all 
the possibilities of work and play presented by the sur- 
face of it and the earth beneath it and the air above it,— 
this is the true ideal. It is the discovery of small things 
which leads to the possession of large ones; through this 
door we must enter into our inheritance—or dwell for- 
ever as strangers in a strange land. 
_ It is always desirable that an explorer should possess 
literary power; for it is his task to furnish descriptions 
as well as data, to charm as well as to inform. If the 
field of his explorations happens to be his own dooryard, 
it is all the more important for him to possess this double 
ability ; for in some way the essential and accessible 
things must be made the most fascinating. “The Call 
_ of the Wild” must be domesticated without loss of 
_ compelling power. Can we be rich in adventure and yet 
_ temain at home? ‘This is the question! It is the prob- 
_ lem of the ages, deferred so long by the allurement of an 
_ untravelled west, looking to the ultimate west for a 
solution. 
Groton, Mass. 


The Educable Defective. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 


_ The recognition of the birthright of the child has 
m received, within the last decade, a new interpretation by 
_ the practical application of the principle that every 
_ child, whether normal or abnormal, has the right to be 
_ educated according to his need and capacity. 
_ ‘This expanding spirit of public educational service 
q has given us, among other advances, the special classes 
_ and the special teachers for mentally deficient children 
_ in the public schools who would otherwise be debarred 
_ from the benefits of a public school education. 
That a child should not be neglected merely because 
_he is deficient is the view of expert educators, who declare 
_ that the retarded child should be studied carefully and 
every provision be made to educate him to the highest 
degree. In this expert study a distinction is necessarily 
_ made between degrees of mental alertness and of moral 
responsibility, between differences of mental attitude, 
physical conditions, and environment of children. For 
the various forms of exceptional development have been 
found to be interdependent. Bodily defects, illness, and 
deformities produce menta and moral deviations which 
overcome when the cause is removed. 
‘Many erring children who have gone wrong because 
ey had nothing to do, it is pointed out, have hunted 
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something to do, found it, and got into the Juvenile 
Court. When they are given something to do in the 
special schools, their good qualities are brought out. 
Often only a short time is needed in the special class. 
A few weeks, sometimes but a few days, of expert atten- 
tion puts them back in their grade. 

This is true of some; but there are many others who are 
never adapted to any grade, and who must spend all 
their time in the special class. Others are assigned to 
the manual training or trade school, the farm or garden 
school. The permanently feeble-minded are still as- 
signed to institutions, this being the only practical 
plan of training for them. 

Various terms are applied to the educable defective 
among abnormal children. ‘There are the ‘“‘subnormal,”’ 
—those suffering from mental retardation and arrest,— 
the ‘‘atypical’’ or nervous children, and “‘out-of-step” 
children,—those who need something different from our 
patent “lock-step”’ scheme of training. 

A well-organized system of examinations, tests, and 
research work, conducted by medical inspectors, boards 
of health, psychologists, and neurologists in conjunction 
with what has been called “the educational pathologists,”’ 
has been brought into play in the great work of special 
training for the subnormal children, the idea being to 
take cognizance of such tendencies in their incipient 
stages and to diagnose each individual case. ‘The expert 
is trained to look for a cause in every symptom. 

There are various tests by which the actual age of a 
child in body growth and mental development is estab- 
lished, including measurements of height and weight, 
and of the special senses, tests for speech defects, for 
detecting disease, and the measuring scales for intelli- 
gence suggested by the Italian professor, de Santes, and 
the French psychologist, Binet. 

Teachers and physicians co-operate in this work. 
The distinction between lack of perceptive capacity and 
lack of sense-transmission is frequently very shadowy, 
and the partition of dependent and imperfect children 
is thus often one of the most exacting of the moral re- 
sponsibilities of the school physician. Children who are 
regarded as backward or even idiotic, as has already 
been indicated, are sometimes found, on careful exami- 
nation, to be merely beings shut within themselves by 
the closure of normal channels of communication; and 
the bringing of such children into touch with the human 
companionship which makes life worth living it is easy 
to believe is worth far more than all it costs in time or 
effort. 

The methods of developing the arrested or weak 
mental and muscular powers are most interesting. These 
children seldom walk correctly: they have little sense of 
rhythm, and their hands and feet cannot move in unison. 
Exercises requiring at first little or no effort, but always 
training in time in co-ordination, in balance, in grasp, in 
powers of concentration, in strength and memory, are all 
used and gradually increased in power and velocity. 
The color sense is often so deficient that this instruction 
is a part of every day’s lesson. Geography and language 
are taught in games and talks, and the children are en- 
couraged to express themselves freely and correctly. 

Encouragement and praise are generously given; 
happiness of the right sort is ever present; and the animal 
affection, often a part of the character, is trained in habits 
of helpfulness for the teacher, for the schoolroom pet, for 
cat or dog, and for a weaker child needing constant aid. 

The subnormal children are likely to tire of games, 
to lose patience and get excited; but they are always 
attentive to piano and to dumb-bells. The Swedish 
exercises are regarded as most valuable for them, and the 
idea prevails that their physical education should precede 
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the mental and progress with it. Manual training is 
one of the great essentials. 

In training atypical children everything possible is 
done to train the powers of concentration, to improve 
the perceptive power, and to develop in the highest degree 
compatible with the age of the child its powers of apper- 
ception. The great advantage of suburban life is em- 
phasized, and the necessity of avoiding stimulating social 
life in early years and of avoiding exciting dramas and 
stimulating music. 

By this expert treatment many children become of 
value to themselves and to the community who would 
otherwise be a drawback and disgrace, and thus part of 
the State’s great burden of social waste is being intelli- 
gently and humanely diminished. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The Second Coming of Christ and the End 
of the World. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


I. 


Perhaps no doctrine widely taught in pulpits to-day, 
and widely believed by Christian people, seems on its 
face so improbable or so unreasonable as the idea that 
the end of the world is near at hand, and that Christ 
is likely to appear soon in bodily form in the clouds of 
heaven to summon all mankind to a final judgment. 
Why is this doctrine believed, believed by such numbers 
of people? Indeed, how did such a doctrine ever arise 
in the first place? 

I think the weight of evidence shows that the belief 
originated in the disciples’ misunderstanding of Jesus. 
Very soon after their master’s death they seem to have 
begun preaching that he said he would come again, and 
in that very age. But he did not come. The end of the 
world did not arrive. A mistake was made somewhere. 
Probably it should be laid at the door of the disciples in 
their understanding Jesus literally when he was speaking 
figuratively, and as referring to physical things when he 
meant spiritual things. Matthew reports Jesus as say- 
ing, ‘Verily I say unto you, this generation shall not 
pass away till you see the Son of Man coming in the 
clouds of heaven.’’ But can we be sure what he meant? 
Indeed, can we be certain that his words are correctly 
reported? It seems much more in keeping with what we 
know about Jesus and his followers to suppose that they 
misunderstood him in this whole matter, as we know 
they did in some other things, than it is to suppose that 
he actually believed and taught anything so improbable 
and fantastical as that he was going to ascend bodily into 


heaven, and then soon come back through the sky with © 


omnipotent power in his hand to judge and destroy the 
world. 

It seems natural to suppose that such a doctrine would 
at least have ended with that age. When a full generation 
had passed and the world still stood, and no Christ had 
come, it seems as if the reasonable thing for the Chris- 
tian Church to do would have been to conclude that 
there was an error of some kind, and quietly dismiss the 
doctrine. And this is what would have been done if the 
doctrine had been any other kind than a theological 
one. But theology does not so easily submit itself to be 
directed by reason. Instead of the doctrine being given 
up, it was all the more fanatically clung to. Out of this 
belief in the second coming of Christ and the end of the 
world arose the book of Revelation,—a book which, 
after much doubt and suspicion, finally found a place in 
the New Testament. It claimed to have been written 
by the apostle John, although as a fact it does not seem 
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to have come into existence until the second century 
after Christ, and its real authorship is unknown. This 
book took up the subjects of the second advent of Christ 
and the end of the world, and wrought them out into a 
series of vivid and startling imaginary pictures or fan- 
tastical panoramic views of the blowing of the last trump, 
the marshalling of the armies of heaven, the woes of the 
earth, the binding of Satan, the judgment of the world, 
and the setting up of the kingdom of Christ on the ruin : 
of all his enemies, and whatsoever other things the writer Z 
thought ought to come in as accessories to the great — 
tragedy of the Second Advent. Nor was this book of © 
Revelation alone. It was-the only one of the kind that | 
happened to get into-the New Testament, but many — 
other similar books were written in the first and second 
centuries, and were widely and eagerly read. ‘This large ~ 
mass of apocryphal and apocalyptic literature, filled with 
the same kind of wild and fanciful pictures of the future 
that we find in the book of Revelation, operated to 
strengthen the belief of the people in the second advent 
doctrine. ‘To be sure, Christ had not come in the age 
predicted; but he would come soon. 

There were certain reasons why it was easy for the 
early Christians to believe this doctrine. ‘Their earthty 
lot in many ways was hard and bitter. The hardships 
which they had to undergo and the persecutions which — 
they had to suffer made them welcome the thought of 
an end of their earthly afflictions and of the coming of 
a heavenly kingdom in which they would have their 
reward. What if now they were cast out by their fel- 
lows, what if now they were stripped of property, and — 
abused and even put to death, it would only be a little © 
while at the longest before the great King would appear — 
to take vengeance on their foes and to gather his people | 
to himself. The earth, which now begrudged them a 
place on which to lay their heads, would erelong be 
theirs: as soon as the millennium was ushered in all © 
would be well, and the rewards would a thousand times ' 
repay them for all their pain. 

Some of the more sober and rational of the bishops 
and Christian writers of the early centuries opposed ~ 
this whole millenarian doctrine; and yet it seems to have 
held a pretty wide and powerful sway in Christendom 
until the time when Christianity began to get strong and 
popular. ‘Then there was something of a change. After — 
the Emperor Constantine had made Christianity the — 
official religion of the Roman empire, the doctrine seems — 
to have fallen very decidedly into the background. Every ~ 
now and then, however, as the centuries went on, the ~ 
belief that Christ was going to come seems to have re- — 
vived for a time. 

A notable instance of such a revival we have at the 
expiration of the ninth century. ‘The idea came to be 
widely prevalent in Europe that the year 1000 would 
bring the end of the world. The excitement grew very 
great as the time approached. In many parts business 
was seriously neglected: the farmers would not plough 
nor sow their fields, and a great deal of suffering, bodily 
as well as mental, was the result. 

With the Reformation of the sixteenth century there 
was another revival of millenarianism. And since the 
Reformation a great many different times have been set 
for the coming of Christ. A little more than a hundred 
years ago the eminent German theologian, Bengel, stirred 
up a great interest in the subject, and set the time for 
Christ’s appearance as the year 1836. Great numbers 
of people in all Protestant lands looked forward to that 
year as the true time. 

Perhaps the greatest excitement ever awakened in 
American on the subject was caused by William Miller, 
an honest but poorly educated farmer, who came to the 
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conclusion, from the study of the Bible, that the world 
would come to an end in 1843. Having reached that 


- conclusion, he published a book on the subject, which was 


widely read and made a great impression. Miller soon 
found a large following, not only in New England, but 
in many other parts of the States and in Canada. In 
some localities persons went so far as to dispose of all their 
worldly possessions, sure that they were going to have 
no further use for them. Men rode on horseback along 
the country roads, exhorting the people to come to Christ 
before it was too late. 

In those years, in hundreds of school-houses, rude 
exhorters, by diagrams and figures, demonstrated on 
a blackboard the time foretold by the prophet Daniel. 
Travelling preachers went about with their charts of 
prophecy in which the ‘‘Medo-Persian Empire’’ and the 
“Grecian and the Roman Empires,” and the ‘“‘ Dragon’”’ 
and the “Scarlet Woman,” and the ‘Battle between 
Gog and Magog,”’ and the ‘‘Beast with Seven Heads and 
Ten Horns’’ were all represented. These made an im- 
pression upon the common people that was simply terrific. 
Miller’s book and others, together with papers and 
pamphlets, circulated everywhere, carrying the figures, 
which, of course, could not lie, and making clear as 
noon that before that fatal year 1843 ended “‘the sun 
was to be darkened, the moon was to be turned into 
blood, the stars were to fall from heaven,” and all was 
to be over with this poor world. We look back and 
smile now. But to thousands and tens of thousands it 
was then an awful reality. In Boston a great tabernacle 
was built for the accommodation of the elect, who con- 
gregated there to sing and pray and wait for the final 
hour. In some places companies of believers gathered 
together in groves or in churches and private houses, 
to wait for their lord. Many actually made themselves 
ascension robes, that they might go up gracefully. In 
some towns in Kennebec County, Maine, the selectmen 
of the towns harvested the crops in abandoned fields, 
and interfered to prevent frenzied believers from letting 
their farms and homes slip out of their hands into the 
hands of sharpers, thus losing all they had in this world, 
at the same time that they failed to get any summons to 
the next. - 

As the excitement was terrible, so when the time 
finally went by and the world refused to come to an 
end, the reaction upon the minds of the believers was 
almost equally terrible. 

Since 1843 the Adventists of America have corrected 
their reckonings, and set several other times for the com- 
ing of Christ. Each time there has been more or less 
excitement over the matter as the appointed day ap- 
proached. But the end of the world has still persisted 
in not coming. 

Does all this experience bring wisdom to the people 
of to-day? Far from it. Many of the most eminent 
theologians and preachers of nearly all denominations 
are preaching and writing to-day in support of the doc- 
trine, seemingly as earnestly as in any past time. 

A new wave of second adventism seems to be sweeping 
over parts of New England and indeed other States 
also this year. We read of companies of persons in 
many places who are expecting the end of the world to 
arrive soon, and are preparing for it in various ways,— 
by prayer, by fasting and vigils, by disposing of their 
property, etc. Recently in Springfield, Mass., at least 
one large and prosperous manufacturing company has 
closed its doors, discharged its employees, and is selling 
out everything, including its machinery and plant, for 
a mere song, because it sees no further need for its busi- 
ness, or atly worldly business. Similar reports come 
from other localities. 
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We call these men fanatics. But we should remem- 
ber that they are only acting consistently with their 
belief. If the doctrine of the second advent is true, and 
if the time is imminent, why should not these people do 
exactly as they are doing? We should not blame them 
for their conduct or look upon them with ridicule or 
contempt. We should simply desire to give them en- 
lightenment. And how sorely is enlightenment on this 
subject needed all over this country and in Europe! 

It will be recalled that Mr. Moody preached with 
great earnestness all his life this doctrine of Christ’s 
personal and bodily second coming, the last judgment, 
the end of the world, and the rest. He did not fix the 
exact time, but he always declared that it was probably 
very near at hand. At the great Religious Conferences 
held every summer at Northfield, in connection with the 
schools that Mr. Moody established, this subject is one 
of the most prominent among those presented. 

Nearly all revivalists teach the doctrine. Within a 
few years past great congresses of believers in it have 
been held in many cities on both sides of the Atlantic, 
at which there have been representatives from nearly 
every Christian denomination. Only three weeks ago 
‘Pastor Russell,’ a noted advocate of second adventism, 
came up from New York to Hartford, and drew a con- 
gregation which filled our largest opera house to the 
doors, with several hundred unable to gain admission, 
we are told, to hear him argue in support of this doctrine. 
Indeed, I suppose there are comparatively few orthodox 
Protestant churches in this country in which it is not 
still either explicitly or tacitly the accepted belief of the 
majority. The whole subject forms a strange psycholog- 
ical study. 

In a following article I shall suggest some explanations 
and also inquire whether there is such a thing as a true 
second coming of Christ, and, if so, in what it consists. 


Spiritual Life, 


It is the way in which a man decides little things, no 
less than great ones, that indicates what he is made of. 


President Hadley, 
ed 


It is the loyalty to duty, the love of God through the 
love of man, which may transform the workshop to a 
cathedral.—David Starr Jordan, 


Sd 


Whatever demands the deepest courage and !endur- 
ance of soul, of course must unveil most perfectly its 
hidden strength.—George W. Briggs. 


a 


It is no small wisdom to keep silence in an evil time, 
and in thy heart to turn thyself to God, and not to be 
troubled by the judgment of men.—Isabella Fitz Mayo. 


ed 


Every man is the centre of perpetual radiation like 
a luminous body: he is, as it were, a beacon which en- 
tices a ship upon the rocks if it does not guide it into 


ort.—A miel. 
P J 


4 Happy and brave and strong shall we be—able to 
endure all things and to do all things—if we believe that 
every day, every hour, every moment of our life is in 
His hands.—Van Dyke. 
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An every-day religion—one that loves the duties of 
our common walk, one that makes an honest man, one 
that accomplishes an intellectual and moral growth in 
the subject, one that works in all weather and improves 
all opportunities—will best and most heartily promote 
the growth of a church and the power of the gospel.— 
Bushnell. 

ed 


We cannot add to our knowledge an acquaintance with 
the life and character of any man or woman who has 
done well upon the earth, seeking for truth and doing 
righteousness, without adding something to our force of 
righteous will, something to our ability to resist the solici- 
tations of our low ambitions and impure desires.—John 
W. Chadwick. 


Winter’s Message. 


BY REV. A. IRVINE INNES. 


That is a remarkable phrase which occurs in one of the 
ancient Hebrew songs of praise to God, ‘‘ Hail, snow, and 
vapor, stormy wind, fulfilling his word.’’ The emphasis 
is on this fulfilment, the execution of God’s design. And 
the singer of universal praise is right; for it is a fact that 
the word, the will, the purpose of the Creator and Sus- 
tainer of all, are as truly fulfilled by the hail, the snow, the 
mist, and the stormy wind of winter as by the milder 
and more agreeable characteristics of any other season. 
We may have no great affection for the winter; yet, 
when we come to think of it, we must admit that it is a 
manifestation of Wisdom. Nay, more, it is a recurring 
proof of the Father’s tender care for all that he has 
created. Some who look merely at the surface of things 
may say, ‘‘God is helpful to us in the spring, and de- 
lightfully kind to us in the summer, and bountiful to us 
in the autumn, but he is hard on us in the winter.’ ‘THat 
isa mistake. If we will but consider the evidences spread 
out before us in Nature, we shall plainly see. that, 
through the laws which he has instituted and put into 
ceaseless operation, God is always working for the good 
of this world of his. Would it not be foolish to imagine 
that the change from season to season indicated a change 
in his regard for the children whom he has loved into life 
on the earth? 

It is true that Nature changes, and is constantly chang- 
ing, from the beginning of each year to the end; yet the 
seasons are parts of a perfect circle, and Nature simply 
treads the round, never changing in the sense of going out- 
side of it, but always moving in the same ever-wonderful 
circuit, and passing through the same succession of beau- 
tiful phases. We may say that essentially there is no 
more changeableness in the regular course of the year 
from spring to spring than in the regular course of the 
day from dawn to dawn. ‘The movements of sun and 
earth give constant change, yet constant repetition. 
While the hands of a clock move round the dial, they 
are held in a fixed position at the centre, and even so the 
course of the seasons is regulated; for at the centre is 
God, unchangeable and immovable. His ways are for 
our welfare, and we should be silly and ungrateful if we 
said at any time that he was hard on us. 

Nature is always bringing us some message from 
‘“Nature’s God,” though we may not notice it or take 
time to read it. What message does winter bring? 
Does it tell us of life or of death? of love or of severity? 
Many people apparently think that, at any rate, it does 
not bring a message of kindness. They do not like the 
winter, but regard it as an evil, to be grudgingly endured. 
No doubt, it comes very like an evil to the poor and ill- 
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clad, and to outdoor workers with-whose labor and em- 
ployment it interferes. Even those who are well-to-do 
and well-protected from the trying weather may have 
no inordinate fondness for the cold that stings their faces 
and drives them indoors, and makes them get close to 
fireside or heater of some sort, and rub their hands and 
toast their toes, and wish that the snow and ice and frost 
would pass away. Yet, as a matter of fact, the tidings 
brought by winter are good tidings; for in the winter 
there is an unfailing promise, with a hidden beginning, 
of good things to come. 

Though some of us find exhilaration in fighting a bliz- 
zard, all of us may think at times that wintry weather is 
disagreeable; but, even so, why should we allow our minds 
to take an impression of it as being something discourag- 
ing? The usual mental attitude toward this season is 
gloomy. It is associated with the thought of death. 
We look around us, on the gardens and orchards, the 
fields and woods, and everything seems to be in a state 
of decay. ‘There is no grass for the cattle, no growing 
food for any creature; the flowers and the fruits are gone, 
the most of the trees are leafless, and the frost-bound 
earth will yield nothing to man or beast. All things 
seem to be dying or dead. As a rule, the sentiment . 
which the scene arouses is anything but that of hope. 
It is regret, if nothing worse. There is mourning for the 
lost and no comfort in the prospect. 

The snow that covers the land is often likened to a 
shroud in which Nature is buried, but we might more 
accurately speak of it as a bed-cover or cradle-quilt. It 
is really a protective covering beneath which new life is 
being developed. How suggestive is that little saying 
of the Psalmist, that God “giveth snow like wool’’! The 
very name implies the warmth of a soft and fleecy gar- 
ment; and that is just what the earth is given to wear, 


_while under it Nature is all the time at work, gathering, 


reviving, and strengthening the elements of vitality in 
the soil of the frozen fields. The protection afforded 
by the snow is well illustrated in Grinnell Land, where, 
only seven degrees from the North Pole, the short summer 
is bright with beautiful flowers and butterflies, which 
are not found in places so much farther south as Spitz- 
bergen and Iceland. For winter’s snowy mantle, never - 
lifted during the long period of phenomenally low tem- 
perature, keeps warm and snug the seeds and roots of 
plants and the eggs of insects, so that even in the higher 
latitudes of the arctic circle the summer shall have its 
crown of beauty. 

It may be observed, in passing, that people are more 
ready to acknowledge the beauty than to perceive the 
utility of winter. There is no denying the attractiveness 
of a snowy landscape. It has a charm all its own. ‘The 
colors have disappeared, but their places have been taken 
by forms of infinite variety, clothed in white. Upon 
everything the fallen flakes lie soft and light as down. 
The things with which we were familiar are transformed. 
‘They have taken new and curious shapes. ‘The roofs of 
the houses are overhanging, and their outlines have lost 
every sharp edge under the softening cover. Diamond 
stalactites depend from the eaves. Where there were still 
pools of water there are now flashing mirrors like sheets 
of glass. ‘‘The trees and shrubs rear white arms to the 
sky on every side; and where were walls and fences we 
see fantastic forms stretching in frolic gambols across 
the . . . landscape, as if Nature had strewn her fresh 
designs over the fields . . . as models for man’s art.” 
In the products of the silversmith’s art there is nothing 
finer than the works that are produced by frost. ‘The 
window-panes are decorated with exquisite patterns of 
lace, depicting flowers and palms and ferns. The leaves 
of the evergreens are incrusted and adorned with powdered 
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larger measure. 


ice is given.” 
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silver, while the branches and twigs of the leafless trees 
are entwined and decked with the most delicate silvery 
Thus the wintry scene has a charm of its own 
which gladdens the eyes that see. But, after all, this is 
only surface observation: it does not lead us to winter’s 
meaning or give us a revelation of winter’s lesson. 

We may sometimes feel that we could do without the 
winter, or that we would like to do without it if we could; 
but it is just as necessary and just as beneficent for the 
maintenance of life as any other season. It is good 
in itself and in its operation, and there is no doing with- 
out it. To pluck winter from the perfect circle of the 
seasons would be to throw the whole machinery of 
Nature out of gear. This season has its part to perform 
in the orderly course of natural progress. It has its share 
of the work to do; and, if that share of the work were left 
undone, the course of Nature would be ended, and never 
a spring or a summer or an autumn should we see again. 

Winter is a period of purification. When is the at- 
mosphere so clean as when it has been swept by the snow? 
The dust and smoke and soot are removed, and we 
breathe a keener and purer air, which gives freer and 
stronger action to the lungs. ‘There is a bracing up of 
the bodily system, unless it has been fatally weakened 
by some disease that was nursed. by warmer times. 
Winter is an enemy to many diseases. The piercing wind 
and searching frost get at the seeds of mischief, rooting 
them out, driving away contagion, destroying pests, 
and subduing fevers. The mingled sunshine and frost 
of a winter day make a peculiar elixir. It tends to 
revive the sick, and it certainly puts fresh warmth into 
the healthy. As Thoreau says: ‘‘This subterranean 
fire has its altar in each man’s breast, for in the coldest 
day and on the bleakest hill the traveller cherishes a 
warmer fire within the folds of his cloak than is kindled on 
any hearth. A healthy man, indeed, is the complement 
of the seasons, and in winter summer is in his heart. 
There is the south. Thither have all birds and insects 
migrated, and around the warm springs in his breast are 
gathered the robin and the lark.” 

Winter is a period of preparation and concentration 
in the carrying on of the processes of Nature. Where 
should we find our autumn harvests if the soil had not 
been prepared for their production by winter’s frosts? 
Probably the finest grain fields in the world are those of 
Minnesota, North Dakota, and Manitoba. ‘here the 
frost often goes as far as sixteen feet into the earth, grip- 
ping it, drying it, crushing it, and then releasing it, 
rendering it friable and fertile, so that, without any arti- 
ficial aid, it yields marvellously heavy crops. In that 
process there is nothing like death. It is the working of 
a method of preparation for the bringing forth of life in 
The alchemy of Nature is never more 
active than during the winter, transmuting and trans- 
forming that which seems to be waste into the constitu- 
ents which in a little while will go to the making of bud 
and flower and fruit. In the preceding seasons the 
earth has been spending its strength, giving up and 
scattering its stores; but now it is ingathering and stor- 
ing the energy which is required for the decking and 
dowering of the seasons to come. ‘The overplus or refuse 
of autumn is sucked into the soil and changed into useful 
material for further growth. Winter lays the founda- 
tion on which spring and summer and autumn shall be 
raised. What is there like dying in such building? It 
is not falling, but rising; not descent, but the sure be- 
ginning of ascent. 

In the book of Job we read that “‘by the breath of God 
Is the ice, then, merely dead water? Let 
it accumulate in the strongest pipe} and it will soon show 
what life and power it has by bursting its iron prison. 
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There, even there, in what might we think the deadest, 
coldest thing, the breath of God is still the breath of life. 
That is worth remembering when what we may imagine 
to be the breath of death has cut down the last of the 
flowers, stripped the leaves from the most of the trees, 
fixed fetters of ice upon the waters, and bound the earth 
as if with iron bands. It still is life that is being breathed 
into the world and one of the processes of life that is going 
on before our eyes. The snow may fall and lie and con- 
ceal every appearance of life; yet all the time life is 
steadily working beneath and through it, and from what 
is called the “snowy shroud”’ new life will leap to light. 
With the eyes of Emerson,— 
“Over the winter glaciers 
T see the summer glow, 


And through the wild-piled snowdrift 
The warm rosebuds below.” 


Look at it as you will, the meaning of winter cannot 
be read as death. It may be called sleep, but we cer- 
tainly cannot go further than that while reckoning with 
the continuity of Nature. You may say that winter 
is to summer as. night is to noon,—meaning that night 
is the time of sleep and rest. But let us remember that 
sleep is not cessation of motion within the human body. 
It is a condition in which we lose fatigue and gain renewal 
of power. Expenditure of energy is curtailed; but re- 
cuperative processes increase, and potential energy is 
accumulated. When recuperation is completed, we 
awake with feelings of invigoration. And so with 
Nature’s winter sleep, it is Conservation and accumu- 
lation of energy. Nature is recruiting and concentrating 
her forces for another splendid march of new life through- 
out the land. 

‘“‘When winter fringes every bough 

With his fantastic wreath, 

And puts the seal of silence now 
Upon the leaves beneath; 

When every stream in its pent-house 
Goes gurgling on its way, 

And in his gallery the mouse 
Nibbleth the meadow hay, 

Methinks the summer still is nigh, 
And lurketh underneath, 

As that same meadow-mouse doth lie 
Snug in that last year’s heath. 

And if, perchance, the chicadee 
Lisp a faint note anon, 

‘The snow is summer’s canopy 
Which she herself put on. 

Fair blossoms deck the cheerful trees, 
And dazzling fruits depend, 

‘The north wind sighs a summer breeze, 
The nipping frosts to fend, 

Bringing glad tidings unto me, 
‘The while I stand all ear, 

Of a serene eternity, 
Which need not winter fear.”’ 


“Eternity,’—immortality, endless life,—shall we think 
it strange if we find that to be the true lesson of winter? 
It may seem strange because there is so old a mental 
association of winter with death, and because winter 
appears to kill so much. Man has been likened to 
everything that fades or falls in the last season of the 
year. “All flesh is grass,’’ says Isaiah, ‘‘and all the 
goodliness thereof as the flower of the field: the grass 
withereth, the flower fadeth.’’ But, when the blades 
of grass wither, the plant does not die. ‘The living root 
remains, and it will put forth its life in fresh blades. 
The flower that reaches maturity does not really die; 
it only drops its petals to enable it to put more of its life 
into the seed; and in that seed the life moves onward, 
to produce and animate fresh flowers. The leaves fall 
from the trees, but, on being gathered into the earth 
they become life-givers, being so transmuted by the chem- 
istry of Nature that they go to the enrichment of new 
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forms of life. TI,oss of leaves does not involve loss of life 
for the trees. During the winter, life continues to work 
from root to branch of the naked tree, bringing about 
modification of structure and function; the expenditure 
of sap is stopped, the outlets are sealed, and the efforts 
cease, while the sap is carefully gathered and stored, 
to enable the tree, with this renewal of strength, to clothe 
itself again. Fallen berries and nuts, grains of corn and 
seeds of every kind, are seemingly dead things, which 
winter has brought to the grave; yet we know that they 
contain the germs and potentialities of life, and that, if 
we bury them in the earth, they will spring up into some- 
thing far greater than they are. Thus the closer we look, 
the more clearly we see that life persists,—that there is 
no dying except for the production of more life. For 
life lays down one garment only to put on another. 
Temporary forms which life inhabits may die, or, rather, 
pass into some other shape; but life itself continues un- 
impaired. 
‘“A wide, dead waste, and leaden sky, 
Wild winds, and dark and cold! 


The river’s tongue is frozen thick, 
With life’s sweet tale half told! * 


“Dead? Ah, no! the white fields sleep, 
The frozen rivers flow; 
And summer’s myriad seed-hearts beat 
Within this breast of snow.” 


What we are taught by the working of Nature in the 
so-called ‘‘dead time’’ of the year is this: that there is 
no. death, that there is no such thing as destruction or 
annihilation. Life continues its progress from form to 
form. If that is so in the ordinary course of Nature, in 
the living cycle of things physical, we need have no doubt 
of the application of the law to the spirit of man. Love 
is everlastingly with us and working for us in all creation. 
What we are accustomed to speak of as death is just a 
transitional act of life, passing from one condition of 
being to another. ‘‘Through death to life’’ is no idle 
phrase, but a statement of fact. We sleep to wake, we 
die to live, through the grave we reach the goal,—that is 
the message which winter brings from God. 

Winturop, Mass. 


The Pulpit. 


Practical Ethics and Religion.* 


BY REV. SAMUEL McCHORD CROTHERS, D.D. 


Whatsoever thy hands find to do, do it with all thy might.— 
ECCLESIASTES ix. 10. 

The eyes of the Lord are in every place beholding the evil and 
the good.— PROVERBS xv. 3. 

After the death of Phillips Brooks a lectureship was 
endowed in his memory and for the purpose of keeping 
alive in Harvard University the influence of that great 
preacher. This year a lecture on this foundation was 
given by Theodore Roosevelt. ‘The subject was “Applied 
Ethics,’’ and the address was a powerful sermon on the 
text, ““Whatsoever thy hands find to do, do it with all 
thy might.”’ 

_ The preacher of the occasion acknowledged the limi- 
tations and difficulties which all great preachers who 
have also been sincere and earnest men of action have 
felt. The most important things in morals sound like 
platitudes when they are put into words. They are 
revolutionary only when translated into deeds; and 
people areso apt to be contented with words and to be 


* Stenographically reported. 
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critics of phrases. Now, the only justification for moral 
exhortation is immediate action. To talk about duty 
and then go on as if nothing had happened is as if the 
commander on the field of battle were to be content to 
lecture his troops on the general advisability of a forward 
movement, and then they were to express their approval 
of his ideas, and then feel that the affair was over. 

In the manly scorn for ethical dilettanteism one seemed 
to hear again the bitter complaint of the prophet of right- 
eousness, ‘‘Lo, thou art unto them as a very pleasant 
song of one that hath a pleasant voice and playeth well 
upon an instrument; for they hear thy words and do 
them not.” ‘The speaker turmed.to the young men before 
him and pointed out specific things to be done, and then 
he told of certain men who had prepared themselves to do 
these things. Here are some of the things which men 
now living have done and are doing Here are great 
tasks which demand trained intelligence and unfaltering 
courage. You must be able to overcome opposition. 
You must not only be well meaning, but efficient, if “ duty’ 
is to be to you not a mere word or pious dream, but a 
manly achievement. a 

This was just the word which young men need to hear. 
It was the assertion of the practicability of righteousness. 
It is something which must be said anew to each genera- 
tion, and, when it is accepted and followed, it means the 
entrance upon a new and efficient life. So the Roman 
statesmen talked of the duty every man owed to the State, 
and in their single-minded devotion they gave solidity 
and strength to their great, and virtue. 

But, as I came away thrilled with a sense of what a 
strong man may do, I asked myself, Is this all there is 
of duty? It is something that can be done; but is there 
not also something about it that cannot be done? When 
the strong man, “ with soul well knit,”’ goes forth to battle, 
it is well for him to be told to use his strength to the ut- 
most. But what happens when his strength fails and he 
is weary in well-doing? Or what if he makes mistakes, 
and in wilfulness attempts a task which is for him impos- 
sible? What of the failures which come from our short- 
sightedness? What if the good thing we see is a good that 
is beyond our reach? Does it cease to be good because 
it is for the present impracticable? Shall we no longer 
think about it or earnestly desire it? How shall we keep 
within the limits of practical ethics? How can we know 
what is practicable unless we try to do something which 
may well be beyond our power? And, when we have 
beaten our wings against our cage and have fallen back 
bruised, what comfort shall we find? We have tried and 
failed. Is there any meaning in failure? ‘‘ Will not the 
immortal armies scorn the world’s poor routed leavings?”’ 

Then this other text came to mind: ‘The eyes of the 
Lord are in every place beholding the evil and the good.” 
The thought comes of righteousness, not as an achieve- 
ment, but as a standard by which all achievements are to 
be judged. ‘There is a righteousness, not of the hands, 
but of the clear, impartial eye. There is an ideal of jus- 
tice and of purity that exists amid all our failures. In- 
deed, how could we know that we had failed unless we 
compared our acts with something that we had not yet 
attained? ‘The ideal of perfect rectitude allures us and 
at the same time rebukes us. 

Here we have the apparent contradiction between 
the practical man and the saint, the poet and the prophet. 
One thinks of righteousness as something that can be 
done, the other as something that cannot be done. The 
ethical idealist is not content with what his hand finds 
to do. He sees something which continually eludes his 


grasp. 
A man of this temper is dissatisfied with what he does. 
He is not content with laws or customs or the respectable 
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good evil or evil good. 
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average. The laws may be cruel and unjust, the average 
opinion may be a false opinion. He says: I cannot call 
I cannot become an apologist 
for the actual, even for myself as an actuality. We may 
be doing all that it is practicable for persons in our con- 
dition to do, but that only proves that our condition is a 
mean and sordid one. We are yielding to forces that pull 
us down; but let us call these forces by their right names, 
let us not deceive ourselves as to the facts of our own being. 

In the Old Testament we read of the Syrian officer, 
Naaman, who had been converted to the worship of the 
God of Israel. But he must go back to his own country 
and to his own king. And so he prays to the God whom 
he worships in his heart for pardon when he seems to wor- 
ship another. “In this thing the Lord pardon thy servant 
that when my master goeth into the house of Rimmon 
to worship there, and he leaneth on my hand, and I bow 
myself in the house of Rimmon: when I bow myself in 
the house of Rimmon, the Lord pardon thy servant in this 
thing.” 

Perhaps no one escapes completely from such a pre- 
dicament. Who is there that can say that his conduct 
has always corresponded with that which in his heart 
he has known to be true? In the actual world there are 
always these forced conformities, these compromises 
between the world in which our hands work and that 
fairer world which we see from afar. 

Both these worlds are real, we cannot escape from 
either. It is when we feel their differing demands upon 
us that the peculiar struggle of the moral life begins. 
When one feels the commanding power of an unrealized 
ideal that rebukes his actual achievement, he comes to a 
crisis in his life. 

There are three ways of living, when after the first 


flush of youth we feel the difficulties involved in living 


up to our own ideals. ‘The first is a very common way. 
It is to stultify our own consciences in order that we may 
be as comfortable as possible. The man gives up his 
early ideals as impracticable. ‘‘We must,” he says, 
“take the world as we find it. It is not the world which 
we dreamed of and which we once believed in. But, if 
it does not conform to our standards, the most comfortable 
way out of the difficulty is to lower our standards. By 
calling the evil good, we escape the pain of disappoint- 
ment. It is escape by the way of voluntary moral stupid- 
ity. All distinctions are blurred.” 

Another way is that of frank pessimism. Let us call 
everything by its right name and refuse to compromise. 


_ We are capable of conceiving of ideal good, but we are 


incapable of realizing it. ‘The actual world is brutal and 
cruel. We ourselves are necessarily selfish creatures. 
The idealist is “like a wild thing taken in a trap who sees 
the trapper coming through the wood.’’ He may struggle, 
but his struggles are in vain. There is no way by which 
he may escape from his miserable condition. 

The third way is that which we find when we heartily 
accept both points of view,—the point of view of practi- 
cal ethics and of ideal ethics. We say, “‘Whatsoever 
our hands find to do we will do it with our might.” Here 
we find our immediate wor':. In this we are learning 
the primary meaning of duty. But, while we are doing 
what our hands find to do, let us keep our eyes open. 
Clear seeing is also a part of our duty. And the eyes 
reach further than the hands. We can see afar. We can 
perceive that there are infinite reaches of goodness and 
truth. Beyond our practicable good there is always an 
ideal best that beckons. It makes our present achieve- 
ment seem slight. What shall be our attitude toward 
this infinite of goodness which has not yet been realized 


in action? 
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The answer is found in one word—worship. Worship 
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is the loyalty of an imperfect creature to a vision of the 
Perfect. It is the recognition of an end that has not yet 
been reached, but which is fervently believed in. ‘There 
is a union of practical energy and humility, because the 
work done is not valued for itself, but only as a step toward 
that which the doer loves. It is that attitude of mind 
which Jesus described in the laborer who, when he had 
done all, said, ‘“I am an unprofitable servant.” 

Ideal ethics and practical ethics, when they are united 
in a mind that sincerely responds to the demands of each, 
are blended in that spiritual attitude which we recognize 
as religious. Religion demands service. It emphasizes 
the necessity of doing, efficiently and enthusiastically, 
the day’s work. But, when the day’s work is done, it 
recognizes the fact that it is only a finite symbol of an in- 
finite reality. ‘‘My father worketh and I work.’ The 
real satisfaction must be found in the sense of our co- 
operation in a task too vast for our own efforts. 

The good news for those who labor and are heavy laden 
is that, when they seem to fail, their efforts have brought 
them nearer to that which they have loved. For the good 
they worship is not that which they have wrought, but 
the good for which they have been working and for which 
they are willing to make new efforts. 


PRAYER. 


Make us to cherish more and more that inner free- 
dom, that sense of direct responsibility, that possibility 
of direct vision of truth and judgment, without which there 
can be no noble living. Make us also cherish that faith 
that in thus doing we do not draw apart from the com- 
mon life, but rather that we more fully enter into it; 
that we may all recognize in others that high fellowship 
which belongs to all true and pure souls. Deliver us from 
all mere prejudice or passion, making us tend more and 
more to unselfish service one to another, so, not in free- 
dom only, but in full and more beautiful fellowship may 
we live among men. Amen. 


In all Worlds. 


Astrology is a dying philosophy since stars were 
suspected of being simple collections of chemical mate- 
rials, such as is the ground under our foot, and no more 
alive than our earth. But let us add to the ancient 
delight in the tranquillity, the beauty and order, the 
mystery of the stars, the feeling that we are every night 
looking across a vast ocean to other continents, as one 
on the Atlantic coast looks out upon the horizon and is 
told that somewhere there lies Spain and Scotland; 
that those shining points which serve to light the night 
wanderer are also worlds where history is being enacted, 
wars and marriages and inventions, just as among us; 
that the All Father has such superabundant energy that 
he was not content with tossing us off into space to 
become his children, but is always calling souls to the 
bliss and sorrow of thought. And what a great force is 
brought into the most ordinary life, for the stars are a 
free spectacle to rich and poor! ‘Those souls and our 
souls, what is the true means of keeping their touch 
with the Father Life? 

Will it be in striving in agonizing ways to get certain 
right opinions about what he intends for us after death? 
Or will it not rather be in cherishing each within him- 
self, and the stronger for the weaker among his neighbors, 
those qualities of spirit, those sympathies, affections, 
aspirations after truth and justice, which seem upon 
reflection to most resemble what God himself manifests? 
Rev. George A. Thayer. 
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Lines in a Laboratory. 


(Written in the biology laboratory of the University of 
Towa.) 


- BY JOSEPH A. KYLE. 


“Bare they lie! havoc have my scalpels wrought! 
But now these organs, tissues, veins I view 
In kinship to my own! Their secrets, bought 
In blinding toil! through me shall speak anew, 
As, lo! with vision quickened, clearer thought, 
I glimpse the goal by all mutation sought!” 


Forsooth! what gain, where heartless hands must dare 
With knives the work of endless time undo, 

In search of facts that baffled life may bear! 
Ye learn the mysteries of flesh, ’tis true; 

Ye think of arteries and veins laid bare, 

But not of life that’s gone—that’s ended there! 


For shame! the goal, this, of our vaunted zeal? 
Heartless excuse!—the mind with facts to fill, 
That onward science move! Ah, not to feel 
A throbbing heart beneath all nature thrill, 
Whose pulsing pangs to waking thought appeal 
With kinship deeper far than forms reveal! 


Democratic State Church. 


BY REV. EDWARD CUMMINGS. 


We take from the Springfield Republican 
the following report of the last of a series of 
meetings arranged by the Rev. A. P. Rec- 
cord :-— 


Rey. Edward Cummings, formerly pro- 
fessor of sociology in Harvard University, 
now president of the Massachusetts Civic 
League, and successor to Dr. Edward Ever- 
ett Hale in the South Congregational (Uni- 
tarian) Church of Boston, Sunday night 
brought to a close the series of people’s 
meetings which for several weeks have 
drawn large audiences to the Church of the 
Unity in this city. The address was on ‘‘ The 
Democratic Church—State of the Future,’’ 
and was considered by many to be the 
strongest address of the series. The key- 
note of the address was progress in civ- 
ilization, which was defined as the reaching 
forward to realize the ideal democratic 
kingdom on earth in which men would rec- 
ognize the rational devotion of the strong 
to the weak as the great family law 
through which salvation will eventually 
come to mankind. Democracy was de- 
fined as meaning more than the simple po- 
litical democracy on which America has 
for so long laid stress. In democracy was 
shown to be a broad brotherhood love 
which will lift all men to better industrial 
conditions. All through the address was 
a strong note of faith that God was in his 
heaven, and in the future all would be 
right with the world, if man would but 
do his part and strive to lift upward his 
fellow-man, and himself struggle onward. 

Rev. Augustus P. Reccord, minister of 
the Church of the Unity, presided at the 
meeting and introduced the speaker. He 
stated that he and his assistants had been 
well pleased with the success of the series 
of people’s meetings and with the interest 
that had been evinced in them as shown 
by the large attendance. He stated that 
the manner in which the meetings had 
been received made it reasonable to ex- 
pect that another series of the same sort 
might be taken up next season. As the 
speaker of the evening was obliged to catch 
an early train, it was necessary to omit 
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the after-meeting, which during the series 
has been found profitable and interest- 
ing, and attended, in some instances, by 
numbers that the vestry could scarcely hold. 

Three reasons were given for the choice 
and wording of the subject of the address. 
It expressed the highest ideals and as- 
pirations of men, it took into account a 
supreme being, and it described facts and 
the general trend of historical events, Mr. 
Cummings at considerable length im- 
pressed upon his hearers that he was not 
to be considered as bringing a socialistic 
panacea which from the very fact that 
it had the appellation ‘socialism’? would 
repel too large a number of the men whom 
he wished to have help further the work 
of correcting present evils. The phrase 
“democratic state church’? would not do 
because Americans do not believe in a 
state church, and the monopolistic institu- 
tion has been or is being discarded by all 
nations. Equally inadequate was the phrase 
“socialistic church state,’? as the pur- 
pose of the speaker was to get things done, 
laws passed through the legislatures and 
made a part of the life of the community. 
“Socialistic’’ was objected to as a label 
that irritates or scares away a large number 
of people. ‘‘Socialistic’”’ would raise too 
much debate and accomplish too few re- 
sults, it was stated. The term ‘‘demo- 
cratic’’ is one to which every one, socialists 
and all others, are committed, and, as it is 
a term that everybody likes, the speaker 
preferred it. 

Democracy has everything to do with 
practical universal religion, he stated. Real 
religion with real democracy is not a theo- 
retical, impractical list of formulas for ac- 
tion set down outside the test tube in which 
the real action takes place. Religion is the 
thing that goes on in the test tube of human 
experience and in the hearts and souls of 
men. It is essential that it be known what 
democracy is, that its connection with re- 
ligion may be known. Liberty, equality, and 
fraternity was the cry of those who sought 
democracy; but each of these, taken alone 
and undefined, has but little meaning. The 
speaker improved upon the wording by 
making it ‘‘liberty and equality of frater- 
nity.” This was given as the fraternal lib- 
erty and equality of brothers and sisters in 
the great family of human beings, There 
are no individual liberties it was stated. 
The only liberties are fraternal, family’ lib- 
erties, the liberty to obey the great family 
law which has been taught from countless 
ages past. 

The world cannot be made better, the 
weak be made strong, or the strong kept 
strong unless the rational devotion of the 
strong to the weak is maintained. ‘This 
is the family law of evolution or progress. 
This is true also of equality, fraternal 
equality. The equality is one of oppor- 
tunities that are equal for all. Men and 
women come into the world with different 
capacities. There are, of course, iron, 
silver, and gold children, and to these in 
turn must be given iron, silver, or golden 
opportunities if they are to be made most 
happy and efficient. The great difficulty 
comes when an attempt is made to make 
the iron child born into a gold family a 
gold child, or to keep the gold child born 
in an iron family from having the oppor- 
tunities to become what he was intended for. 
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Democracy means far more than politi- 
cal democracy, although our forefathers 
happened to be interested especially in 
that phase of it. We are fast learning in 
these days that democracy has an indus- 
trial meaning. Business men are finding 
that it pays better to give men good wages, 
as their work will become so efficient as to 
make for better competition with other 
firms. Old-age pensions are found to pay, 
as it takes away inefficient workers, to be 
replaced with younger, stronger workers. 
Tenement houses in sanitary condition, dis- 
trict nurses, and means for recreation. and 
good health ate furnished the workers, as it 
is found to pay. The old economic teaching 
of the colleges of a generation ago is giv- 
ing way to a new light. The laissez faire, 
selfish attitude of getting as much as possible 
out of your fellow-men and giving as little as 
possible in return is fast disappearing. 
The world has nothing but families, no 
longer individuals. All are dependent upon 
each other. Democracy and universal re- 
ligion are identical. The creed of democ- 
racy is the great family creed; and that is, 
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that industries to succeed must understand ~ 


the family and the religion of the family. 
Democracy really represents applied re- 
ligion and common sense. 

The most imperative need of civilization 
the speaker gave as salvation. This is the 
big essential for men, and the schools should 
make it the essential of the education of 
children. This is a dying world and always 
has been. History is nothing but the obitu- 
aries of dead nations, with comments for 
the purpose of pointing out what killed them. 
Rome died of militarism, a disease that 
will kill any nation. If our nation continues 
to make big war appropriations, it will be 
of this that histories will record that the 
nation died. This nation has a law of 
progress which will save it from dying as 
nations before it have died, the law of prog- 
ress which those nations missed. It is the 


law of revelation which God is now giving 


us, by which we should see that the family 
is the great basis on which we must build. 

History is sacred, not secular. Science is 
sacred revelation, not secular truth. Our 
history shows the revelations of America, 
and, if it is approached in the proper spirit, 
it will be found more sacred than the Old 
Testament. We read in the Old Testament 
how God led the fathers of Israel out of 
bondage and through the wilderness, but it 
is a truer and more saintly history which 
we have of how God led our Pilgrim Fath- 
ers out of the bondage of Europe and 
across a wider and more terrible sea than 
the Red Sea, and kept them safe among 
savages, that he might ultimately teach 
them that there were nothing but families in 
the world. 

More parallels may easily be found. As 
the Hebrews bowed down and worshipped 
the golden calf, so have our ancestors 
bowed down and worshipped the economic 
golden calf upon the altar of which they 
have sacrificed weak babes, men, and women 
to their economic selfishness. We must 
pull down that golden calf of economic 
selfishness which stands over us and be- 
fore which we, too, are sacrificing, regard- 
less of our suffering brothers. 
of slavery were dearly paid- for by our 
country, and the prophecy that every dro 
of blood drawn by the lash should be pai 
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fulfilled, and the end is not yet. 
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for with blood spilled by the sword was 
No his- 
tory is more sacred than ours, and it should 
be studied that its revelation may be known, 
and that there may be brought ‘“‘Peace on 
earth and good will toward men.”’ 


Fortifying the Canal. 


The Representatives of the Religious 
Society of Friends for Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, and Delaware have thus expressed 
themselves :— 


As believers in the Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Prince of Peace, we feel ourselves called to 
advocate his rule at this important juncture 
in the affairs of our nation. Our govern- 
mental action, while growing nearer Chris- 
tian standards, is not yet wholly in accord 
with the life and spirit of Christ. We are 
convinced that nowhere is it farther from 
him than in the increasing armaments and 
immense expenditures therefor which now 
obtain. 

We especially deplore at the present hour 
the proposal to fortify the Panama Canal. 
This action will at once place that costly 


and invaluable work among possessions de- 
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batable by force of arms, a mark and a 
prize to be sought by violence as soon as 
opportunity occurs. 

Just at this time, when many economies 
of government are being instituted, we can 
but profoundly regret the vast expense 
which must be added, in order to construct, 
equip, and maintain new fortifications on 
the Isthmus, and finally to man them by a 
large increase of the army, with all its added 
expenditure of public funds. And this is 
proposed when already the unparalleled 
proportion of two-thirds of the income of 
our government is being devoted to warlike 
purposes, past and present. We believe 
this use of money is neither just to the 
people, whose it is, nor right in the sight of 
God, whose stewards we_all should be. 

An example of disinterested service to 
humanity was given by the United States 
in organizing an independent government 
in Cuba instead of annexing the Island. 
We do not approve the war measures by 
which control of Cuba was obtained, but, 
being in control, we feel that our govern- 
ment labored generously for the best wel- 
fare of the people of that island. 

We urge that this policy be continued by 
similar disinterested service to mankind in 
Panama by opening the Canal to the peace- 
ful commerce of the world. Our motives 
will assuredly be subject to suspicion, as 
not being disinterested, if we fortify the 
Zone of the Canal. 

_ To disarm all suspicion of self-interest 
and secure the future from abuse of power 


let us refrain from fortifying the Canal, and 
secure its neutrality by international treaty 
only, much as was done with the Suez Canal. 


Moreover, ‘“‘under The Hague Conven- 
tion the nations are now under bonds not 
_ to bombard unfortified coast towns, ports, 


 ete.’”’; but, if we fortify the terminals of the 


- Canal, it at once becomes exposed to at- 
tack, indeed invites attack. 

In a word we feel convinced that the 
‘mo method of attaining that which 
profess, the honorable and righteous 
as well as the most economical, is 
to establish the neutrality of the 
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Panama Canal by treaty among the powers. 
We would also earnestly represent the 
desirability of concluding a treaty with 
Great Britain to submit to arbitration all 
causes of dispute without excepting cases 
of ‘‘Honor,”’ regreting as we do the defeat 
of such a measure in our Senate when last 
submitted it by the British government. 
May our Senate consider its responsibility 
in the sight of God before again obstruct- 
ing a measure of such vital importance for 
the world’s peace. 

We earnestly request that you will use 
your efforts to make the action of our 


people through their government more 
nearly in accord with the teachings of 
Christ. 


Signed by direction of the Representative 
Meeting. GrorcE M. Comrort, Clerk. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Save the Robin. 


Many people of the North are probably 
unaware of the fact that in the Southern 
States, where Robin Redbreast spends the 
winter, he is regarded as a game bird, and is 
persistently shot both for recreation and for 
the market. 

By far the greatest destruction of robins 
occurs at night, when the birds in immense 
numbers assemble to roost, flying in from all 
directions as the evening gathers. ‘The roost 
is in some favored growth of cedar-trees 
or small pines, and is generally used through- 
out the season. So closely do the birds sit 
on their perches that a single discharge of 
a gun will often bring down twenty or thirty 
victims. However, the negro or average 
country boy does not need a gun in order to 
kill all the robins he may want. These 
hunters usually go in pairs, and after one, 
who carries a torch, has climbed into a tree, 
his companion disturbs the boughs of the 
neighboring trees with a pole or by means 
of aclub. ‘The frightened birds dart toward 
the light, and the torch-bearer, seizing them 
as they flutter about the flame or alight 
near by, crushes their heads and drops them 
to the ground. Sometimes a second man 
climbs the tree and with a brush strikes 
down the terrified birds. Frequently a 
dozen or twenty lights may be counted about 
a robin roost in a night, and the number of 
birds slain on such occasions aggregate into 
the thousands. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies (Incorporated), which has already 
done so much to cultivate a better senti- 
ment for bird and game protection in the 
United States, has intelligently taken up 
this matter. 

It is found that many people at the South 
believe in protecting the robin, and under 
the direction of the National Association a 
marked growth of better sentiment is mani- 
fest. Through the efforts of this Associa- 
tion, several laws of a restrictive charac- 
ter have been enacted. For example: the 
recent session of the legislature of North 
Carolina prohibited the killing of robins 
between sunset and sunrise: in South 
Carolina, Mississippi, Texas, and Louisiana 
recent laws protect the robin at all times. 

By means of leaflets distributed in the 
public schools, by constant recourse to the 
press, and by its public speakers, this cor- 
poration is doing a tremendous work in the 
South on behalf of the robin and other birds, 
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The National Association is greatly in 
need of funds for prosecuting all branches 
of its work, and it urgently desires aid in 
this great economic movement. To be- 
come a Sustaining Member, the fee is $5 
per year. The first annual fee may be 
sent to the New York Office, No. 141 Broad- 
way. Larger contributions will be grate- 
fully accepted. The annual report of the 
National Association will be mailed on ap- 
plication. 


The Paradox of Modern Christianity. 


The fact that so many of the men who 
have been convicted of crime in high finan- 
cial, civic, and political stations during 
the past ten years were members not only in 
good, but in high and official, standing in 
the church, has led many to wonder how 
far it might be true that our modern church 
was full of men who were trying to worship 
both God and mammon at the same time. 
Jesus once referred to the fact that a large 
class of his hearers not only received his 
words as seed in their good soil, but also 
thorns and weeds, which grew side by side 
with the good seed. Many are sometimes 
tempted to ask, in face of the common 
practice of so many Christians, if this might 
not be true of the greater part of them. 
Are there not a great many who are trying 
to love both Christ and the world at the 
same time, trying to pray in church and 
exercise questionable methods in the office, 
worship on Sundays and prove hard task- 
masters during the week, go to church and 
go to the legislature by boughten seats and 
with purpose to be bought, teach religion 
to a class of boys on Sunday and advise 
corporations how to avoid the law on week- 
days, address Young Men’s_ Christian 
Associations and at the same time take 
money that had not been earned? 

For who has not observed that many of 
the recent convictions of crime. have been 
of men prominent in church and, we dare 
say, who have all the time thought themselves 
to be religious while even sinning,—men who 
have received the good seed, but could not 
resist devoting the other half of their heart 
to the world? Some of the attorneys of 
the Sugar Trust, which has cheated the 
government of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, were most devout church officers. 
Several of the financiers who shared in the 
shame of both Pittsburg and Harrisburg 
were likewise prominent in the church. 
One of the deposed officers of the insurance 
companies was a writer of beautiful Christ- 
mas hymns, and another a most generous 
contributor to churches. Some of the men 
implicated in the San Francisco scandals 
were devoted Christian workers. Many 
of the men recently discovered to be selling 
votes in Ohio and Illinois were regular 
church-goers. Some of the recently con- 
victed bank presidents were greatly in- 
terested in building churches. A large 
number of the men who have at least been 
accused of subscribing large sums of money 
to buy the votes of legislators, so as to 
hinder the passing of ex-Gov. Hughes’ anti- 
racing bills, are prominent members of some 
New York churches. Now the thing that 
gives weight to the question we are raising 
is that many of these men were not quite 
conscious they were sinning, or, if they were, 
were really and truly interested in religion 
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at the same time. ‘They were sincerely 
trying to worship God and mammon simul- 
taneously, received the word seed and the 
thorn seed into the same heart, letting both 
grow side by side. One cannot help wonder- 
ing if there are not too many deceiving 
themselves into the possibility of living 
‘this double life-—The Christian Work and 
Evangelist. 


Literature, 


Unitarian Thought.* 


Dr. Francis G. Peabody’s letter in the 
Christian Register for March 2 may be said 
to give the decisive judgment on this volume: 
“Prof, Emerton’s book is... lucid, sober, 
and restrained, discussing the great themes 
of theology in a manner intelligible to every 
serious reader. It has the peculiar merit 
of being written by an historian, who recog- 
nizes always the background of historical 
developments. ... Fairness, balance, and 
reverence meet one on every page.... It 
is in many aspects the most useful con- 
tribution to the literature of Unitarianism 
which has appeared since Martineau’s 
Studies of Christianity.” And it is ‘‘the 
most useful,’’ just because with its ever- 
present background of sound scholarship 
and large knowledge it is written in a lumi- 
nous and straightforward style that must 
appeal to any man who has sufficient mind 
to follow a calm and candid exposition of 
doctrines and beliefs. In this way it is, 
perhaps, the most important statement of 
Unitarian ideas since the popular setting 
forth of our denominational beliefs by 
James Freeman Clarke. Indeed, in its 
fine historic sense, its broad knowledge 
of ecclesiastical history, it takes a far higher 
rank than many otherwise praiseworthy 
books on similar subjects; for that his- 
toric background, that sense of a just per- 
spective, is always here, to dignify and to 
enrich. This is particularly noticeable in 
such chapters as those which trace the 
growth of the Trinitarian idea of Jesus and 
the valuable pages on “The Church and 


Worship.” 
Unitarians do not now care to use the 
old terms ‘‘radical’? and ‘‘conservative,”’ 


words which have long since passed into 
the list of ‘‘damaged phraseology.’ The 
“conservatives’’ have become more ‘‘rad- 
ical,’’ and the once fiery radicals have 
grown to see the value of conserving what is 
good in the old. After some forty years of 
listening to Unitarian preaching from many 
pulpits, rural and urban, the writer of this 
review is convinced that ministers of both 
stripes are certainly drawing together for 
the common pursuit of the larger ideals, 
and are willing to let some petty distinc- 
tions—that never really distinguished—go. 
Now, though Prof. Emerton is unquestion- 
ably radical in the original sense of that 
word,—+.e., going down to the roots of things, 
—he is always truly reverent for what 
deserves reverence. And while in his preface 
he modestly says that he only speaks for 
himself, yet, to our thinking, he also speaks 
for that very large body of Unitarians who 
have pretty thoroughly emancipated them- 
selves from any external authority of book 


*UniTaRIAn THoucnut. By Ephraim Emerton. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50 net. 
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or church, and are listening to the word of 
the Spirit, as each day it is more clearly 
tevealed to them. 

This trumpet gives no uncertain sound. 
There is not the slightest shuffling with 
words or playing fast and loose with terms 
that may have a double meaning. Sin- 
cerity, we should say, is the special mark of 
Prof. Emerton’s book. There is no evasion 
of the difficult problems of Christianity. 
If the old theology has hoisted a danger 
signal,—Hands off this pet dogma!—he has 
not seen it, or, rather, he has seen it, but is 
not in the least afraid of it. Without the 


slightest indulgence in “‘fine writing,’ a| 


great simplicity characterizes his book; 
and, of course, with nothing of undue sharp- 
ness or bitterness, Prof. Emerton examines 
each one of the leading doctrines of the 
Christian Church, as the Bible, Jesus, 
Miracle, Redemption, the Future Life, and 
the Thought of God. He does not dodge 
a single vital question, and, what is more, 
expresses his mind with an unmistakable 
clearness, and even boldness of utterance, 
that must, at least, command admiration 
for its manliness and directness. For there 
is, we all are aware, a kind of apparent 
meeting of such questions that reminds one 
of Hamlet’s begging his friends not to pro- 
nounce some doubtful phrase, as ‘‘ Well, 
well, we know; or we could, or if we would, 
or if we list to speak, or some other am- 
biguous giving out.’ There is certainly 
nothing of ambiguity in what this author 
has to say. It well may be that some 
would like a little greater uncertainty in 
this trumpet’s givings forth, but we are 
not of that number. Instead, we find a 
refreshing and very stimulating quality in 
the simple directness of these statements. 

Is it the question of miracles? Even Dr. 
Gordon has recently affirmed the relative 
importance of miracles; that is, that Jesus’ 
teachings do not (as the older Unitarians 
used to affirm) stand or fall on the fact that 
he could turn water into wine or walk 
upon the sea. Jesus’ authority is the 
authority of spiritual insight, not of thau- 
maturgy. And so, Prof. Emerton boldly 
says: ‘‘Unitarians meet the whole proposi- 
tion of the miraculous with a general denial. 
There is no such thing as miracle.... On 
many points of theology, shades and com- 
promises may be pondered: on this never. 
... They recur once again to their fixed 
starting point as the unity of the plan by 
which the universe, including man, is gov- 
erned, and they reject miracle, because it 
seems to them to be the negation of this 
great positive truth.’’ This even holds 
true of the ‘‘miracle’’ of Jesus’ resurrection: 
“Supposing the impossible,—that divine 
power should so far have violated its own 
law as to bring this dead man back into 
life,—what then? Well, a dead man would 
have come to life, a thing that had never 
happened before, and has never happened 
since; what of it? Again, we have to say 
that the very exceptional character of the 
phenomenon deprives it of all value.”’ 

As to the place of Jesus, it is interesting 
to note that Prof. Emerton has taken as 
his starting point the same position as that 
adopted by Mr. C. G. Montefiore, in a 
valuable little book, The Religious Teaching 
of Jesus. A Jew, he naturally has the 
Jewish conception of Jesus. Jesus was one 
of the prophets; that is, one of that order of 
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remarkable men who proclaimed with pas- — 
sion the Eternal Righteousness. With Mr. 
Emerton, too, Jesus ‘‘was, in the old time 
sense of the word, a ‘prophet,’—one, that is, 
who uttered forth the ways of righteousness. 
His teaching was a morality founded upon 
religion.”’ Jesus was a man? Yes, “The 
Unitarian rejoices especially in the liberty 
which comes when the person of the Master 
is set free from the entanglements of specu- 
lative theology.... Precisely because he 
believes Jesus to be a man like himself, he 
finds in him an example.” ‘The writer 
sets forth very clearly the way. in which 
the doctrine of the Logos arose,—a doctrine — 
which has never ceased to entangle us in 
its fine-spun meshes of Greek metaphysic. 
But there is nothing for us, if we would 
keep our intellectual honesty, save to cut 
our way through this net of words, and 
strove to see things steadily, and, as far 
as is possible in this world, “‘see them whole.” 
It is one of the prime merits of this volume 
that it surely helps us to do some very 
straight, clear thinking. 

Nor yet let any one imagine that there is — 
any real want of spiritual enthusiasm to this 
Unitarian faith. Indeed, to our mind 
there may be as much fervor to be generated 
from the vital power hidden in these doc- 
trines as lurks within the (supposedly) 
older forms of faith. Is it a question of 
the future life? If the Unitarian conception 
be a little less definitely marked than that 
of the old theology,—we have no map or 
chart of the heavenly city, not even in the 
Apocalypse!—yet our immortality is not 
impersonal or vaguely pantheistic. If the 
emphasis of modern Unitarianism is placed 
strongly upon this life, rather than the next, 
for 
likely to be as worthy as any other,” it has | 
no doubt of ‘‘that long time there,’”’ even if — 
it does not always move us as much as 
“this short time here.’’ Perhaps Unitarians 
are in no special danger of falling into the 
sin of ‘‘other-worldliness.’’ — 

Or is it what this author has left to the 
consideration of the last chapter,—though 
it is the deep undercurrent of the whole 
book,—‘‘ The ‘Thought of God’’? We have 
here a most admitable presentation of 
Polytheism and Dualism, in which, in 
spite of strange and grotesque forms, one 
with the slightest knowledge of the science 
of Comparative Religion—or, better, the 
History of Religions—is able to behold 
emerging that thought, certainly the key- 
note of modern Unitarianism, the idea of 
a Divine Unity. As in another chapter 
this writer has demonstrated the unity of 
Man, that he is not a poorly tied up bundle 
of utterly diverse parts, or only to be put 
together elsewhere like some badly con- 
structed puzzle-picture, so life in this world, 
or in any other world in which we are to 
make our next excursion, is all one; and 
God is the essential unity underlying all. 
“This is the firm ground on which the Uni- 
tarian rests all his further thought of God, 
the basis of unity and of transcendent 
immanence.” In this thought of God 
there is even room for all that science has 
discovered or can possibly discover. Thus 
the great word of modern science—Law— 
has no unimportant place in any Unitarian 
conception—though fortunately not defi- 
nition—of Deity. Even the principle to 
which we give the name of evolution seems 
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not inconsistent with our new and larger 
thought of God. But perhaps the highest 
manifestation of that ‘‘Power not our- 
selves,” for the Unitarian, as it was for 
Dante, is ‘‘The Wall of God,’ in which 
alone “is our Peace.’ To learn more of 
that Will, to learn how to do it, how to make 
that will of God prevail in the earth, is our 
meat and drink. But because honest and 
vigorous thought is necessarily at the root 
of all highest and noblest action, such a 
volume as this—direct, vital, and wise—is 
one of the voices that clear the way for 
making that Will of God to prevail; and, 
sooner or later, such voices are heard. 


From TaLk To TEx’. 
lard, D.D. Boston: Sherman, French & 
Co. $1.—By way of introduction, Dr. Bal- 
lard says, “‘Preacher and philosopher dis- 
course on parallel lines, but in opposite direc- 
tions,—the preacher downward, from text to 
talk; the philosopher upward, from talk to 
text.’ If this means that Dr. Ballard is to 
be taken as a philosopher, we must re-read 
our Plato and Emerson to get our balance. 
Seriously, there is too much of the “‘slip-and- 
go-easy”’ kind of talk in this book. It is by 
no means uninteresting or unamusing or 
perhaps not unhelpful to minds that can be 
helped by it; but it is far too easy, too 
cocksure, too much of talking around a sub- 
ject, in a way that does not greatly edify. 
Of what practical or spiritual use, for in- 
stance, is it to say: ‘‘In the making of his 
rain and snow God might, if he saw fit, 
employ human helpers. Lifting them up 
into his vast laboratory of winds and vapors, 
he might take them, then, to the top of his 
aérial towers, and show them how, through 
his finely woven sheets of cloud-gauze, he 
sifts his silver shot upon the earth.” Job 
covered all that long ago by his famous bit 
of irony, ‘‘Hast thou entered the treasuries 
of the snow?” This wandering from text to 
talk or from talk to text is of the nature of 
conundrum-making, or a game in which you 
must say backward what only makes sense 
when it is said forward. ‘There is, to be 
sure, a touch of pleasurable surprise when 
you come suddenly upon the Golden Rule 
at the end of a talk; but it is something of 
the nature of a child’s darting out on you and 
saying ‘‘Booh!” You are also surprised— 
though not quite agreeably—at Dr. Ballard’s 
method of meeting the matter of Natural 
and Revealed Religion, to which Bishop 
Butler, in his analogy, set all the powers of 
his acute mind, beginning with the words, 
“A likely story—likely enough.’ This may 
be “‘up to date,” but is not convincing. 
Again, the argument from analogy has-been 
handled pretty roughly of late, even the poet 
noting how out of fifty seeds only one may 
bring forth a flower; and, if the argument 
from design has not wholly fallen into ‘‘in- 
nocuous desuetude,” it needs more cogent 
argument than this cheerful chatter to drive 
it home to minds trained by Darwin, Spencer, 
and Huxley. Finally, what does such a 
statement as this mean, ‘Christianity is not 
a religion: it is God’s wise and gracious way 
of bringing lost men back to religion.” 
Christianity may be—we certainly think it 
is—the best and greatest of all religions; but 
the slightest study of the comparative his- 
tory of religions ought to show any one that 
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no race has ever been wholly without some 
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sense of God and some perception of the 
spiritual verities, which are the very essence 
of religion. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE GENEVA TRI- 
BUNAL. By Frank Warren Hackett. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $2 net. 
In 1872 Mr. Hackett was secretary to 
Mr. Caleb: Cushing, senior counsel at the 
Tribunal of Arbitration, which in Geneva 
disposed of the famous Alabama Claims 
that at one time threatened to bring on war 
between the United States and Great Britain. 
Mr. Hackett naturally gained at first hand 
a store of information regarding the pro- 
cedure in the case, and made the acquaint- 
ance of the actors in this great international 
drama. His story of the events therewith 
connected and his interesting comment on 
the places he visited and the people whom 
he met throw light on the more formal 
records of the times and make a book that is 
well worth while. Considering the lapse 
of time Mr. Hackett has found it neces- 
sary to explain the origin of the Alabama 
Claims and point out the reasons for their 
importance as well as to set forth the 
grounds on which our government claimed 
damages from Great Britain. The book 
combines, then, historical significance with 
personal reminiscences, in this case a charm- 
ing combination. It contains many anec- 
dotes which will now go the rounds of the 
papers. 


Miscellaneous. 


The opening article in the Living Age 
for March 18, reprinted from the Fortnightly 
Review, on ‘Anarchist Propaganda in Eng- 
land,” will give a startling but apparently 
truthful account of the extraordinary recent 
development of this destructive force in 
English society. A travel sketch of no or- 
dinary interest is the account of a trip 
“Around the Dead Sea in a Motor-boat,’’ 
which the Living Age for March 18 reprints 
from Chambers’s Journal. 


In her book, Am I My Brother’s Keeper? 
Mrs. Edna Smith-Deran has tried to reach 
the heart of her readers and make them feel 
that life is something more than eat, sleep, 
and drink; that we reap as we sow, and that 
nature breaks none of its laws for the special 
pleasure of any one person; that, as we give 
kindness and charity to others, so will kind- 
ness and charity come back to us; that we 
!are not so much our brother’s keeper that 
he is relieved of any moral responsibility, 
but that as we neglect to help him to help 
himself, even so are we neglecting our own 
advancement. Of her book Rev. Joseph P. 
MacCarthy, pastor of the People’s Church, 
Kalamazoo, Mich., says: ‘‘Mrs. Deran’s 
book evinces a wide research and an earnest 
purpose to better social conditions. She has 
gathered interesting and instructive data. 
While sympathetic and constructive in 
| remedial suggestions for the unfortunate and 
| avowedly criminal, the keynote is emphasis 
jon right formative principles,—formation 
| that will make reformation unnecessary. It 
is a helpful book and written in the spirit 
_of the best sociological outlook.” The book 
will be mailed for $1.10. Address Mrs. 
Edna Smith-Deran, 524 Potter Street, 


'Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Music Recetved. 


From Oliver Ditson Co., Mass. 


The Resurrection and the Life. Cantata for Easter. 
William Reed. so cents. 


By 


Books Received. 


From Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
How Leslie Loved. By Anne Warner. $1.25 net. 
Alise of Astra. By H. B. Marriott Watson. $1.50. 
From Henry Holt & Co., New York. 


War and its Alleged Benefits. By J. Novicow. $r net. 
Half a Hundred Hero Tales. Edited by Francis Storr. 
$1.35 net. ‘ 


From Richard G. Badger, Boston. 

The Individual and Society. By James Mark Baldwin 
LL.D. $1.50 net. 

Songs. By Florence Isabel Chauncey. $1.25 net. 

Poems. By Herbert Muller Hopkins. $1 net. 

Poems. By Lillie Rosalie Ripley. $x net. 

The Makin’s of a Girl. By Emma E. Meguire. $1 net. 

Edgehill Essays. By Adrian Hoffman Joline. $2 net. 

The Man with the Scar. By Warren and Alice Fones. 


$1.50. 
The Rub4iy4t of Omar Kh4yy4m. Translated by Isaac 
Dooman. $1 net. 


FOR AN EASTER GIFT 
POEMS OF BELIEF 


By Theodore C, Williams 


Mr. Williams presents in this volume, in noble and sus- 
tained verse, his religious convictions, and the result is not 
only good thought, but good poetry. The book has many 
quotable lines and should be read as a whole to be appre- 
ciated.—Boston Transcript. 

The strain is alwaysaspiring. There are no doldrums, no 
wails of defeat, no slackening of hold upon the positive and 
stable good. And this good cheer is not that of mere buoy- 
ancy, but is rather the music of a strong current setting stead- 
ily Godward. Theindefinable grace that distinguishes poetry 
from mere verse pervades every page.—Christian Science 
Monitor. 

This fine sonnet to Virgil is one of a group of several 
sonnets of equal distinction. Mr. Williams also writes stately 
blank verse, as exemplified by such poems as ‘‘Seneca on the 
Soul” and ‘‘Ave Roma Immortalis.”” But the prevailing note 
of his volume is religious, as his profession warrants and his 
title indicates. Sincerity of faith and loftiness of aspiration 
mark these religious pieces.—Chicago Dial. 


HOUGHTON ,MIFFLIN CO. $1.00. 
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A proclamation of certain convictions which 
can never be outgrown,—eternal verities which 
new truth will not disturb, but confirm. Such 
are the beliefs in God and his love, in man 
and his possibilities, in the present life and 
its opportunities, in the future life and its 
unfolding development forever. 
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Che Dome. 
The Day when the Green Flag flies. 


After the dreary winter weather, 
After the cold and the silence, too, 

Spring and Saint Patrick’s Day together 
Come with a message of hope anew. 

Green grass growing in sheltered places 
Shows its color to weary eyes, 

How can we wonder that all the races 
Welcome the day when the green flag flies? 


Wheresoever their sires have sailed from, 
Wheresoe’er they have bowed and knelt, 
Wheresoever themselves have hailed from, 
All are one with the kindly Kelt; 
All are one on this day delightful, 
Under the clear blue springtime skies. 
Trish all by a claim that’s rightful, 
Hailing the day when the green flag flies! 


Herald of hope and of joys that follow, 
Ireland’s day in the springtime comes; 
Seems it not that the summer swallow 
Answers the call of the Irish drums? 
Seems it not that the seeds awaking 
Up through the snowdrifts struggle to rise, 
Hearing the noise that the fifes are making— 
Patrick’s Day when the green flag flies! 


After your dreary winter’s ended,— 
Olden land o’er the waters blue!— 
Shall we not hope for a springtime splendid, 
Hope for a springtime, even for you? 
Heart and hand shall we cease to strengthen? 
Valor and virtue, cease to prize?— 
Ah, my land, how the sad years lengthen, 
Waiting that day when the green flag flies! 
—Denis A. McCarthy, in “‘Voices from Erin.’ 


’ 


The Doll who wouldn’t Study. 


BY CAROLINE S. ALLEN. 


One of the children who came every 
summer to visit at the parsonage was little 
Anne. Now Anne was six years old, and 
yet she had never learned her letters; and 
so it can hardly be thought strange that her 
doll, Daisy Dimple, couldn’t tell A from Z. 

“T don’t care!’’ protested Daisy Dimple 
(her mamma said it for her, you understand), 
“T have enough fun without.”’ 

“That’s all very well,’’ said Lucy, aged 
fifteen; “‘but how about when you’re big, 
like me?”’ 

“Yl play the piano, and sew on a long 
dress. I won’t read,” said Daisy Dimple. 

“Oh, but you’ll want to. It’s more fun!” 
pleaded Lucy. ‘‘Why, this morning I had 
just a grand time up in the attic, looking 
over old letters. There was one I wouldn’t 
have missed for anything. Just think if 
I hadn’t known how to read it!” 

“Grandfather’d read it for you.”’ 

“He was busy raking in the garden. And 
besides ’”’— 

“O preachy, preachy!’’ said Daisy Dimple; 
and she and her little mamma ran away, 
down into the clover field. 

“What letter is it that pleased you so 
much, my dear?’”’ asked Aunt Alice, who was 
sitting by the window mending grandfather’s 
Sunday coat. 

“Tt’s one to your mother, written by her 
aunt in Lexington, the letter about the battle. 
It’s so wonderful to think she really lived at 
that time!’’ 

“T should like to hear that letter again,” 
said Aunt Alice. ‘Suppose you run and 
get it, and we’ll take it down into the Fairy 
Circle.” 
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So Icy gladly fetched the letter, flimsy 
and yellow, and read it aloud, while Aunt 
Alice continued her mending. Very little 
girls may, if they like, skip this part of my 
chapter, but their older sisters will be in- 
terested to read lines from a letter that was 
written by an eye-witness of the scenes 


attending the Battle of Lexington. 
* Lexincton, April 19, 18—. 

My dear Niece Lucy,—Miss Cotton offers 
to take a line to you.... Oh Lucy how 
many descendants can I count from the 
Venerable Hancock down to this day which 
is sixty-six years since the war begun on 
the common which I now can see from this 
window where I sit writing, and can see 
in my mind just as plain all the British 
troops Marching off-the common to Con- 
cord and the whole scene, how Aunt Han- 
cock and Miss Dolly Quincy with their 
Cloaks and Bonnets on, Aunt crying and 
Ringing her hands and helping Mother 
dress the children, Dolly going round with 
Father to hide Money, Watches and every- 
thing down in the potatoes, up garrett &c. 
Then the next day Grandfather Clark sent 
down some men with carts, took your Mother 
and all the children but Jonas and me, Sally, 
and babe six months old. Father sent 
Jonas down to Grandfather Cook’s to see 
who was killed or what their condition was, 
and in the afternoon Father and Mother 
with me and the Baby went to the Meeting- 
house; there was the Eight men that was 
killed, seven of them my Father’s Parish- 
ioners, one from Woburn, all in Boxes made 
of four coarse Boards nailed up and after 
Pa had prayed they were put into two 
horse carts and took into the graveyard 
where your Grandfather and some of the 
Neighbors had made a large trench as near 
the wood as possible, and there we followed 
the Bodys of those first slain. Father and 
Mother, I and the Baby. ‘There I stood 
and there I saw them let down into the 
Ground. It was a little rainy, but we 
waited to see them covered up with the 
clods, and then for fear the British should 
find them my Father thought some of the 
men had best put some pine or oak bows 
and spread them on their place of burial 
so that it looked like a heap of brush. Now 
dear Niece to think the hand who holds the 
pen to write the above did six years ago 
see them same bodys gathered up, placed 
in a handsome Coffin with urns the names 
of the Eight men that was killed that Morn, 
and again buried in a handsome tomb 
made by the side of the Monument where 
they are now to remain untill they are 
called by the Last trumpett to take their 
rest forever in Heaven. ‘The extraordinary 
circumstance that I should be the only one 
of this Family who should witness the first 
burial of the first Slain of the war between 
Great Britain and America and me not 
only continued in Life but on the same 
spot of Earth and in the same house where 
the first Patriots in the Country was at 
that period, Hancock and Adams and 
Father who was known as a Superior Whig, 
Superior Minister, a highly respectable man 
uncommon in his intellectual faculties, and 
above all a Christian who served his Lord 
and Master, was faithful to his People, gave 
his strength to Labour for his Family, his 
hours of rest to his pen so that his People’s 
souls should not be neglected.... Many 
are Dead, many have fallen off, but God’s 
name be praised some are still kept for my 
comfort and assistance my Dearest and 
most constant, most true most considerate 
are from the Descendants of my oldest 
sister and the very Best of Men Her Hus- 
band. Now you will read this incoherent 
scrawl from your aged Aunt who has suf- 


* This letter is genuine and never before published. ns 
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fered more sorrow and grief the two years 
past than she ever did’in the seventy-six 
years before.”’ 


Aunt Alice then told Lucy how this same 
Aunt Eliza assisted her father in feeding 
the minute-men as they came in, giving 
them coffee, brown bread, and doughnuts.* 

Now, my love, if you have properly skipped, 
we will return to Anne and her doll Daisy 
Dimple. You see it was getting to be quite 
serious, this not wanting to learn the al- 
phabet. Every one of the other dolls who 
came to the parsonage (except, of course, 
those in caps and long frocks) knew their 
letters. Why, only last week Polly Com- 
forter and Matilda Rosy had played the 
‘Yetter game’’ an hour and forty minutes 
without stopping to so much as wink! 

“T really don’t see what we’re going to 
do,” sighed Lucy. ‘‘She shuts her eyes tight 
whenever I bring out her primer.” 

“We must contrive something,’ said 
Aunt Alice. And she thought and thought. 
Then she said a few words in private to each 
one of the family. 

When Anne and Daisy Dimple came into 
the house from the clover field, there was 
the cunningest pink envelope, as tiny as 
tiny could be, pinned to the pillow in the 
doll’s cradle. Anne opened it, and there 
within was a letter, in clear, careful print- 
ing. All excitement, Daisy Dimple (and 
her mamma of course) flew to Lucy. 

“Tt’s a letter to me! Read it!’’ cried she. 

“‘T’m sorry, but I must finish my prac- 
ticing,’”’ said Lucy; and she kept on at the 
piano,—tum-ti-tum—tum-tiddy-tum. 

“Oh, well, Aunt Patience is in the but- 
tery,” thought Daisy Dimple; and she went 
and stood by Aunt Patience, who was 
churning. 

“Aunt Patience, here’s a letter,—a real 
one, just like the ones Lucy gets. It has a 
stamp on. Will you read it to me?” 


‘“‘Why, my dear, I’ve all this butter to | 


see to! And after that it’s to be made into 
balls. What a pity you can’t read!” 

Where was Miss Mollie? Oh, there she 
was, in the north parlor, briskly sorting 
sheets of music,—flicking each one with a 
small red feather duster before she took up 
the next. ’ 

“Miss Mollie, won’t you read Daisy 
Dimple her letter?”’ asked Anne. 

“No time now, Anne!’’ replied Miss 
Mollie, whisking her duster with added zeal. 

Next Anne knocked at the study door. 

“Come in!’’ called grandfather, and he 
laid aside his large sheet of sermon-paper, 
smiling kindly ‘at his little grand-daughter. 
But, when she showed him the letter, he 
shook his head. 

“Tt would never do for me to read it. I 
see by the postmark the writer is not in my 
own parish.” 

At the same time grandfather rummaged 
in his pocket for a stray peppermint. But 
Daisy Dimple had no eyes for the pepper- 
mint. It lay quite forlornly on the desk 
corner, where all the morning, as grand- 
father finished his sermon, it seemed to eye 
him reproachfully. 

There were still Uncle Doctor and Aunt 
Alice; and, as Uncle Doctor happened to 
be nearest, little girl, doll, and pink letter 
made their way to the medicine-room. 

Uncle Doctor was making an experiment. 
It was an important one,—a new medicine 


*A fact. 


er 
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that he was anxious to test, and upon which 
he had been working for three days. He 
stood now by his table, measuring a queer 
bluish liquid, drop by drop, from a green 
bottle. He didn’t hear the door creak, nor 
did he see his small visitors enter and draw 
near to his side. So when Anne began, close 
to his ear, ‘‘Uncle Doctor, will you read’’— 
he jumped as if the childish piping voice had 
been a bellow. Out ran the bluish stuff onto 
the pages of his medical dictionary and over 
the table’s edge to the floor. 

“Why on earth don’t you learn your letters?”’ 
shouted Uncle Doctor in a voice that reached 
even Aunt Alice, away down in the garden 
by the wash-house. é 

Anne flew. 

There was still Aunt Alice, and Aunt 
Alice had never yet failed her. 

“OQ dear Aunt Alice!’ cried Anne in a 
shaking voice, as she reached the garden, 
“Have you time to read Daisy Dimple her 
letter?”’ ; 

Aunt Alice looked all around, as if she were 
meditating flight. Her cheeks grew a deli- 
cate pink, and her eyes were troubled. 

“Daisy’s letter? Has Daisy a letter?” 
she asked, to gain time. 

“Ves. See!’’ said Anne, holding out the 
scrap of pink proudly. 

Aunt Alice’s knees shook, but she took 
her courage in both hands. 

“My dear little girl,”’ she began in a firm 
voice. 

Anne’s lip quivered. 

“My darling,’ recommenced Aunt Alice, 
gathering Anne and Daisy Dimple into 
arms already full of roses (the flowers were 
sadly crushed, and a shower of soft white 
petals fell about the three), “we will read 
the letter together.”’ 

“T can’t read,’’ confessed Anne, hanging 
her curly head. “And Daisy Dimple can’t,” 
she added. 

“Well, well! what shall we do? You 
see this letter is written to Daisy, and there 
may be some secret in it not intended for 
me.’” 

“She wouldn’t mind your knowing,—not 
the leastest bit,’’ said Anne, with the soft- 
est of kisses. 

Aunt Alice trembled. 

“We can never tell about that,’’ said she. 
“Tf Daisy Dimple only knew now that this 
letter, just like somebody’s mouth open in 
surprise, is QO; and if she knew that this 
crooked one stands for Ship, and winds 
about the way a steamer does when it has 
to get out of the way of the rock; if she 
only knew’’— 

““What?’’ asked Anne, eagerly. 

“Tf she had the least idea that this curved 
letter, looking like a melting candle or a 
piece of warm molasses candy, is C, and 
stands for both Candle and Candy’’— 

“Does it?” 

“Yes. Now, my little Anne, how would 
you like to learn your alphabet?”’ 

“Oh, no, no!’’ protested Anne. 
rather do thts.” 

“But this is learning it!’’ said Aunt Alice. 

Then what a laugh she and Anne had! 
Somebody is aching to tell me that this 
method was all wrong. What! Even if 
Anne was only just over tonsilitis, and had 
2; the winter before been put back by two 
separate illnesses? Even so. 

The little girl never forgot her first reading 
lesson, She sat close to Aunt Alice, on a 
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Alice to see if she laughed. 
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soft grassy bank; and with all she heard 
was mingled the sound of the hay-tedder 
down in the meadow, and the lovely fragrance 
of the old-fashioned white roses. 

Her own name, she was interested to 
learn, began with a letter exactly like grand- 
father’s smallest step-ladder out in the barn- 
chamber. She began to understand now 
how Lucy could like school. When Anne 
made a mistake, she glanced up at Aunt 
Aunt Alice 
didn’t even smile.- What she said was: 
“You do very nicely for a beginner. I 
see what you mean. ‘The letter does look 
like C, but it curls around the other way 
and is J. It stands for Joseph. See! It 
is quite like baby Joe, when he sits on the 
floor, and tries to reach his toes up to his 


mouth.”’ 


“So it is!’ agreed Anne joyfully. Within 
an hour she had seven letters firmly fixed in 
her memory, and had a hazy idea of several 
others. And by the end of a fortnight, 
whene Lucy asked one day :— 

“How about Daisy Dimple’s letter, Anne? 
Want me to read it to her?’’? Anne tossed 


her head scornfully, saying,— 


“Poh! She’s it 


leven times!’’ 


read herself, more’n 


Raymond, Rover, and the Latch. 


When Raymond went to the country for 
the first time, he thought everything was 
splendid except one, and that was Rover, 
the big Newfoundland dog. 

Raymond was not used to dogs. He had 
only seen stray ones in the city, that growled 
and looked cross. 

When they got to the farmhouse, the first 
one to meet them was Rover. He jumped 
about the carriage and seemed glad to see the 
little boy, but Raymond clung to his father 
and kept as far away from the friendly dog as 
possible. 

After that, whenever he came out, the dog 
would be waiting. He would jump about 
the boy and try to play, but Raymond would 
run crying into the house. In vain his 
father and mother and Farmer Grey told him 
Rover was a kind dog and only wanted to 
make friends with him. 

It was the only thing about the farm Ray- 
mond did not enjoy. He loved to go with 
the farmer to see the cows milked, or with 
the farmer’s wife to feed the chickens, but as 
soon as Rover appeared his pleasure was 
gone. 

One day he was playing out by the gate 
when he heard carriage wheels. Looking 
up he saw the carriage with father and 
mother and Farmer Grey going for a drive. 

“Run up to the house and get your coat, 
Raymond. We'll wait for you, but be 
quick. We have to meet a train,’ called 
his father. 

Delighted at the thought of a drive, the 
little boy scampered up to the house. 

The door, instead of a knob, had an old- 
fashioned latch just a little too high for 
Raymond to reach, so he knocked. No one 
answered. He knocked again. Still no one 
came. Evidently the farmer’s wife was in 
another part of the house and could not hear 
him. He tried to reach the latch, but it was 
too high. How was he going to get in? 
Would they wait for him? 

Just at that moment Rover trotted up, 
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wagging his tail and looking at Raymond 
with friendly eyes. In his trouble the boy 
forgot to be afraid of the big dog. He*could 
only reach for the latch and cry. 

To Raymond’s surprise, Rover stood up 
on his hind legs. He put one huge paw on 
the latch, pressed it down and opened the 
door. 

“Oh,” cried the little boy, ‘‘what a good 
dog you are, Rover!” 

He found his coat and ran back to the 
carriage, which was still waiting. 

“T shan’t be afraid of Rover any more,” 
he told his father and mother. ‘‘Wasn’t 
it kind of him to open the door for me?” 

“Yes, indeed,” said his mother. ‘I’ve 
told you Rover is a good, kind dog. He 
only wants to be friends with you.” 

“And I will be friends with him,” said 
Raymond. 

After that the little boy and the big dog 
were always together, and had a good time 
while Raymond was at the farm.—Anne 
G. Mahon, in the Sunday School Times. 


A Modern Casabianca. 


It is not saying too much to say that 
England never furnished a military captain 
more generally and warmly beloved by his 
soldiers than was Gen. Henry Havelock. 
Those who were readers at the time (1857) 
will remember his death in Lucknow, India, 
during the terrible times of the Sepoy mu- 
tiny, and will also remember how the na- 
tion mourned. The queen had conferred 
upon him the.title of baronet, but he was 
dead before the honor reached him; and 
her Majesty was pleased to bestow the title 
upon his eldest son, who figures in the fol- 
lowing anecdote. 

During the year 1851, Havelock, then a 
colonel, was at home on a visit; and on a 
certain occasion an American officer of dis- 
tinction, who narrates the incident, was in- 
vited by the colonel to dinner. In the 
course of conversation Mrs, Havelock turned 
to her husband, and said,— 

“By the way, my dear, where is Harry?”’ 
referring to her son, whom she had not seen 
since morning. 

“Upon my soul,” cried the colonel, start- 
ing to his feet, ‘he’s standing on London 
Bridge, and in this cold, too. I told him to 
be there at twelve o’clock to-day, and wait 
till I came; and in the pressure of business 
at the War Office I quite forgot the ap- 
pointment.”’ 

Father and son were to have met at 
twelve o’clock at noon, and it was now 
seven o'clock in the evening. Yet the 
father seemed to have no doubt that Harry 
was at his post, sternly waiting. He arose, 
and ordered that a cab should be called; 
and, as he excused himself to his visitor, 
the latter ventured to ask if he felt sure he 
should find the boy on the bridge. 

“Ves, sir,’’ answered the colonel, promptly. 
“You may depend so far upon the discipline 
of a soldier’s family!” 

In the course of an hour Havelock re- 
turned with poor Harry, who had been 
found faithful at his post, and who, though 
somewhat chilled by his long watch, had 
passed the afternoon in good humor, feel- 
ing, as he expressed it, that, since he had 
father’s order, he knew it was all right.— 
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Francis C. Lowell. 


It is not always the highest praise to say 
of a man that he has lived a blameless life; 
and there have been sinners who received, 
perhaps deserved, quite as much love as 
was given to others far more virtuous than 
they. But to Judge Lowell the word 
“blameless” will seem, to all who knew him, 
peculiarly fit; and they will mean by it, 
as applied to him, the very highest praise. 
His blamelessness was also of that kind which 
wins the affections of men. Few men in 
public life in our time have been equally 
or so widely loved by people of all classes 
who come into personal relations with him. 

Here was a clean soul which in nowise 
held itself aloof from the unclean,’ whether 
in fear or contempt; and its cleanliness had 
nothing of that repellent quality which some- 
times leads the common man to think that 
he prefers a lesser degree of purity. Judge 
Lowell was a man in all things scrupulously 
just, and no one ever seriously questioned 
his high courage in the path of duty. He 
held positive convictions and stood for the 
best things in political and social life. But 
this kind of mind, which often involves 
itself in bitter personal antagonisms, only 
seemed to bring him friends. For one 
thing, he was incapable of mixing personal 
rancor with his convictions of right, and 
even they who disagreed with him could -but 
feel the sincerity of his judgments. He was 
a man of wide sympathies, with much in- 
sight into the hearts and ways of those 
quite different from himself; and, being 
of most simple and unaffected bearing, he 
‘won for himself an extraordinary measure of 
personal affection and esteem. 

It is worth while to make here a brief 
record of his place and service in the world 
of civic and secular affairs. He was born 
in 1855, and graduated from MHarvard 
College in the class of 1876. He received 
his legal training in the Harvard Law School, 
and then entered upon the practice of law. 
He was elected to the Common Council 
of Boston while still a young man, and after- 
ward to the Massachusetts Legislature, 
serving several terms in each capacity. In 
1898 he was appointed Judge of the United 
States District Court, in which position his 
cousin, John Lowell, had won great dis- 
tinction before him. He was on the Board 
of Overseers of Harvard from 1886 to 1893, 
and at the time of his death had long been 
a member of the Corporation. He succeeded 
Gov. Wolcott as president of the Unitarian 
Club of Boston, and held various other 
offices too numerous to mention. In all these 
positions he approved himself a faithful, 
conscientious, and intelligent steward of 
public interests. Of many others the same 
thing can be said, and yet there was a some- 
what rare quality in him as a public servant. 
Not only was he a wise and upright judge, 
but his kindness and considerateness were 
unfailing. Not only was he a high-minded 
and cultivated gentleman, but a certain 
graciousness of demeanor gave him an 
influence which the well-trained man does 
not always possess. 

The special reason why some tribute of 
respect to his memory should have a place 
on these pages is that he was a distinguished 
layman of the Unitarian faith, and that he 
was by nature a deeply religious man. His 
connection with Unitarianism was not 
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superficial or fortuitous. He was born and 
bred in that faith, his ancestors for several 
generations having been of that way of 
thinking. The best treasure which any 
religious fellowship possesses is the roll of 
those noblest men and women who have been 
reared under its influence, and these results 
in personal life constitute the best justifi- 
cation of its existence. ‘To us as a separate 
branch of the church Judge Lowell has 
given something which we cannot lose, 
and we stand deeply indebted to his life. 
The reproach of heresy is more easily borne 
when we can bear it in company with such 
a one as he was. Even the memory of 
such a man is an immense steadying power 
amid the fierce ‘‘winds of doctrine” which 
sweep to and fro in our day. H. N. B. 


American Passports in Russia. 


On February 10 of the current year Mr. 
Herbert Parsons of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from New York City offered a 
joint resolution in the House of Represen- 
tatives, urging that the United States of 
America should terminate the Treaty exist- 
ing between the United States and Russia, a 
treaty verbally in force since Dec. 18, 1832. 

This resolution in the House of Repre- 
sentatives was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and, so far as now appears, 
is in the hands of that committee. This 
resolution in providing for the termination 
of the aforesaid treaty proposes a radical 
protest by the United States against the 
systematic disrespect with which all pass- 
ports of the United States have for several 
years been treated by the government of 
Russia when found in the hands of Jewish 
citizens of the United States. “It is a 
fundamental principle of this government 
that the rights of its citizens shall not be 
impaired at home or abroad because of 
religious belief.’”’ The treaty of 1832 be- 
tween the United States and Russia provides 
mutual guarantees for protection of the 
citizens of both countries, the right to travel, 
and the right of temporary domicile. The 
self-respect of the government of the United 
States has led to repeated protest made to 
Russia against this breach of good faith and 
this personal affront put upon American 
citizens by Russia. These protests are as 
late as June 22, 1904, in the Republican 
National Convention, and July 8, 1904, in 
the National Convention of the Democratic 
party. In his speech of acceptance delivered 
at Cincinnati, July 28, 1908, Mr. Taft said: 
“The position which our country has won 
under Republican administration before the 
world should inure to the benefit of every 
one, even the humblest of those entitled to 
look to the American flag for protection 
without regard to race, creed, or color, 
and whether he is a citizen of the United 
States or of one of our dependencies. In 
some countries with which we are on friendly 
terms distinctions are made in respect to 
the treatment of our citizens travelling 
abroad and having passports of our execu- 
tive, based on considerations that are repug- 
nant to the principles of our government 
and civilization. The Republican party 
and administration will continue to make 
every proper endeavor to secure the aboli- 
tion of such distinction, which in our eyes 


are both needless and opprobrious.”’ 
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On July 28, 1908, Mr. Taft repeated this 
sentiment in even more emphatic form, and 
said, ‘“‘Of this you can’ be certain, that, if 
you commend the administration of Theodore 
Roosevelt by electing a Republican admin- 
istration to succeed his, that administration 
will continue to press that question until 
the certificate contained in an American 
passport shall have the effect that it ought 
to have.” 

In view of the foregoing statement it 
seems to your committee not only proper, 
but imperative, that the Christian ministry 
of the United States, without regard to 
denominational affiliations, shall take up 
the cause of the American Jew and insist 
that the same liberty granted to him in this 
land of freedom shall be granted to him 
everywhere. 

Weseek, therefore, the concurrent influence 
of public opinion to reinforce the effort now 
making in the House of Representatives 
to terminate treaty relations with Russia 
until the discrimination against American 
citizenship shall cease. 

THomas R. SLICER, 

Lzon A. Harvey, 

JouHN Haynes Hoimgs, 
Committee. 


Cnitarian Cemperance Society. 


Testimony of an Eminent Doctor Re- 
specting the Influence of Alcohol. 


Dr. Vipont Brown of Manchester, Eng- 
land, has been publishing in the January, 
1911, issues of the Alliance News, printed 
in that city, a remarkable series of articles 
on ‘“‘The Medical Aspects of the Tem- 
perance Question.’’ He has stated some 
phases of the problem with such great clear- 
ness and unusual force that a summary of 
his first article is here printed, and I wish 
to commend it most heartily to all the 
readers of the Christian Register:— 


All living things, whether animal or vege- 
table, are composed of protoplasm, and 
hundreds of experiments have been tried, 
all proving alcohol to be a_ protoplasmic 
poison. Here is an experiment which any 
one can try for themselves. Take two 
patches of earth and sow them both with 
cress seed. Let them both be placed under 
exactly the same conditions as regards light 
and heat; but, whilst you water the one with 
pure water, water the other with water 
containing ten drops of alcohol to the pint. 
Notwithstanding the almost infinitesimal 
proportion of alcohol to water, it will be 
found sufficient to prove distinctly detri- 
mental to the cress, its growth being re- 
tarded and its greenness impaired. Indeed, 
the more highly organized the tissue, the 
more detrimental does the alcohol prove to 
be, and that is why, as will presently be 
seen, the effects of alcohol are so disastrous 
upon the nervous system. 

Now thousands of such experiments have 
been tried, all proving that alcohol is a 
protoplasmic poison, and as the human 
body is, so to speak, a commonwealth of 
protoplasmic cells, it is hardly conceivable 
that alcohol could prove other than detri- 
mental to man. 

For centuries alcohol has been spoken of 
as a stimulant, and we are so in the habit 
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of calling it by that name that we find it 
difficult to do otherwise. When we forbid 
“stimulants,’’? we generally mean alcohol. 
But is alcohol really a stimulant? What 
does the word “‘stimulant”’ really mean? 

A stimulant is a drug which renders the 
nervous system more readily responsive to 
stimulation. I cannot give a better example. 
We all know how a cup of tea freshens us up 
and seems to put new life into us. Hospital 
nurses, when on night duty, take tea to keep 
themselves awake, and very efficient it is 
for the purpose. A stimulant is a whip 
to the jaded mule. Perhaps what the 
jaded mule really needs is not the whip so 
much as corn and rest. But our journey has 
to be finished, so, instead of giving him corn, 
we give him the whip! Or, to use another 
simile, a stimulant is the poker wherewith 
we poke the fire. Perhaps what the fire 
really needs is more coal putting on, but still 
it responds to the stimulation of the poker 
and blazes up brightly. Now, does alcohol 
really belong to this class of drugs? Is it 
really a whip to the jaded mule or a poker 
to the fire?. 

Numberless experiments have been tried, 
proving conclusively that, far from being 
a stimulant, alcohol belongs to that class of 
drugs known as narcotic poisons. It is 
allied in its action to such drugs as opium, 
morphia, and chloral, and still more closely 
it is allied to ether. If any of you have seen 
a patient recovering from the effects of 
ether, which has been given to him to put 
him to sleep, you can scarcely have failed 
to notice the close similarity between the 
effects of ether and alcohol. To all intents 
and purposes the man is tipsy. Yet we 
call ether an anesthetic and alcohol for- 
sooth a stimulant. Alcohol was one of the 
earliest drugs ever used as an anesthetic 
for surgical purposes, and it is still often ‘so 
used in combination with ether and chloro- 
form. 

There are two reasons, more or less ob- 
vious, why alcohol should have been mis- 
taken for a stimulant. The reason which 
probably most impressed the minds of the 
medical profession, blinding them to the 
true action of the drug, is that alcohol 
quickens the heart’s action and, by dilating 
the blood vessels, sends a flush of blood to 
the brain. But this is not because alcohol 
stimulates either the heart or the blood 
vessels, but because it paralyzes the deli- 
eate nervous mechanism whereby the heart’s 
action is regulated and the tone of the blood 
vessels is maintained. 

Another reason why alcohol has been mis- 
taken for a stimulant—and this is the reason 
which most impresses the minds of the 
laiety—is that alcohol causes obvious nervous 
excitement. But this again is not because 
alcohol stimulates a man’s brain, but be- 
cause it paralyzes his power of self-control. 

The physiologist has always laid great 
stress upon what he calls ‘“‘inhibition.”’ 
The word “inhibition” means restraint. It 
is the break that you put on your bicycle 
to prevent it running away with you down- 
hill, Without this power of inhibition 


we should all be mere creatures of impulse ! 


and slaves of passion. Indeed, it is the 
high development of this power of inhibition 
which, more than anything else, distinguishes 
the civilized man from the savage. Thus, 
for example, the hungry man sees food, 
but his acquisitive impulse is at once checked. 
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Wise foresight should 

lead you to keep in the 
Cupboard a half dozen or 
more handy packages of 


Uneeda Biscuit 


They won’t get broken, musty, 
soiled or soggy like ordinary 
soda crackers because their 


crisp, clean freshness is 


protected by the 
moisture - proof 
and dust-tight 
package. 


In an early stage of his evolution towards 
civilization it is checked by the recollec- 
tion that, if he takes what is not his own, 
disagreeable consequences are likely to 
follow. And in a later stage of his evolu- 
tion towards civilization it is checked by 
the fact that his moral sense of what is 
right prevents him doing what he knows to 
be wrong. 

Now this power of inhibition, which has 
only been developed by a long and painful 
process of education and culture, is weakened 
under the influence of alcohol. And this 
is why the modest and reticent man becomes, 
under the influence of alcohol, pushing, 
offensive, and loquacious. It is not that 
the alcohol has stimulated his brain. It is 


that it has paralyzed his power of self-con- | 
| becomes 


trol. And because it is the result of paraly- 


impaired, his will power weakened, and his 
self-control diminished. His discretion also 
is impaired, and thus the alcoholic is often 
given credit for Dutch courage. Several 
years ago a very amateur climber in the 
Alps told a friend of his that, whenever he 
had a crevasse to jump, he always took a 
nip of spirits and then he jumped like a 
bird. ‘‘You should say rather,’’ answered 
his more experienced friend, “‘like a fool.” 
Those faculties which are the last acqui- 
sition of culture and refinement are always 
the first to go. Thus the power of fine 
discrimination is soon lost and the connois- 
seur becomes highly appreciative of bad 
music, poor art, weak jokes, and fatuous 
literature. Especially does he appreciate 
himself and his own doings, and he thus 
egotistic and self-assertive. And 


sis and not stimulation, his judgment is | that all this is the result of paralysis, and 
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not the result of stimulation, has been proved 
by numiberless experiments which have been 
tried chiefly in the psychological labora- 
tories of Germany and America. 

Now these carefully wrought experiments 
scientifically confirm the impression which 
any careful observer must have received 
from his daily experience. Those who have 
had .the misfortune to attend a public 
dinner can scarcely have failed to notice 
the effect of alcohol upon the diners. The 
speeches are, as a rule, the most despicable 
drivel, yet they are appreciated by the 
hearers, and still more by the speakers them- 
selves, as though they were full of Shake- 
spearian wit and the wisdom of Solomon. 

Fortunately, these after-dinner speeches 
are rarely recorded verbatim, and thus the 
feelings of the speakers and hearers are alike 
spared. But on more than one notable 
occasion, when they have been so recorded, 
reputations have been ruined and promising 
careers have been cut short. 

I often think that this self-appreciation 
which results from taking alcohol is one of 
the most potent factors in the wonderful 
power of fascination that it possesses. over 
its slaves. Thus under its influence the 
cowardly man becomes, in his own estima- 
tion, ahero. The despicable blackguard who 
is kept by his wife or his mother and never 
did an honest day’s work in his life, becomes 
a swaggering braggart who has much to be 
proud of. Now it is easy enough to see 
how immensely pleasurable this flattering 
discrepancy between facts and feelings must 
be to the individual concerned; but surely 
it is equally obvious how much better it 
would be could such a one appraise himself 
at his real worth. 


The ancient superstition that alcohol is 
a life-giver is given here a destructive blow 
which it deserves. Nothing is more needed 
to-day than to chase this erroneous and harm- 
ful belief out of the minds of the masses. It 
is also well to have it so forcibly shown just 
why alcohol so ‘‘damnably deceives’’ its 
users, leading them to think that it makes 
them wise when in reality it makes them 
foolish. They imagine thmselves stronger 
when in fact weaker. 


JosErH H. CROOKER. 
ROSLINDALE, Mass. 


Meetings for Ministers. 


All ministers of the Unitarian fellowship 
are urgently invited to attend a meeting, to 
be held in the Unitarian church in West 
Newton on March 20. It is the desire of 
the ministers whose names are signed to the 
invitation that all may join in this meet- 
ing for worship and recreation. They have 
arranged for this quiet day in the desire 
to unite in the worship of God. Laying 
aside for the time the consideration of in- 
tellectual and parochial problems, they wish 
to share together the deep and lasting affir- 
mations of their faith. 

There will be a communion service at 
a quarter before ten o’clock, conducted by 
the Rev. James De Normandie, D.D. At 
eleven o’clock there will be a devotional 
meeting conducted by the Rev. Julian C. 
Jaynes. The Rev. William W. Fenn, D.D., 
will preach. An organ recital, by Mr. 
Charles F. Johnson, will be given at half- 
past three o'clock, concluding with prayer. 
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The West Newton parish invites ministers 
living at a distance to spend Monday night 
in West Newton. The train that leaves 
Boston, South Station, at 9 a.m. will arrive 
in time for the communion service. The 
train that leaves at 10 A.M. will be in time 
for the morning meeting. 

The committee urgently requests that 
acceptance of this invitation may be sent 


at once in order that the West Newton) 


parish may arrange for its hospitality and 
that a sufficient luncheon, to cost 75 cents 
each, may be served. The following names 
are signed to the notice: Howard N. Brown, 
Louis C. Cornish, Samuel M. Crothers, 
Elmer S. Forbes, Edward Hale, Henry G. 
Ives, Julian C. Jaynes, Robert F. Leavens, 
Samuel R. Maxwell, James De Normandie, 
Abbot Peterson, Sydney B. Snow. It is 
asked that all communications may be 


addressed to Rev. Louis C. Cornish, Hingham, 
Mass. 


Endowment Fund for Tuskegee 
Institute. 


In a recent letter regarding the increas- 
ing of the Endowment Fund of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute, President 
William Howard Taft said: “TI feel that 
the results accomplished by the Tuskegee 
School, not only in making the negro more 
useful, but in the interests of the whole coun- 
try, justify an appeal to the public that 
shall increase the endowment to a figure 
where the principal, Booker T. Washington, 
will not be compelled to spend so much of 
his time in securing money to meet the cur- 
rent expenses of the institution. I am not 
only glad to permit the use of my name, 
but shall be pleased to make a_ personal 
contribution toward the Endowment 
Fund.” 

The Trustees of the Tuskegee Normal and 
Industrial Institute are making an earnest 
effort to increase the Endowment Fund by 
not less than $3,000,000, of which they hope 
to raise $300,oc00 within the next twelve 
months. 

The work at Tuskegee is no longer an 
experiment. It has proved its right to 
exist and to be supported. Few, if any, 
institutions are doing more to uplift the 
negro. Tuskegee seeks to teach rational 
ideas of life and to make its students more 
useful to the communities in which they 
live, and at the same time to bring about 
more friendly relations between the black 
people and the white people of the South. 
Tuskegee methods are being widely copied 
and followed throughout the Southern 
States and in many portions of Africa and in 
foreign mission fields. The successful and 
useful life being lived by the 9,508 grad- 
uates and former students who have been 
sent out by the Tuskegee Institute and 
who are mainly in the Southern States, is 
its highest justification for making an ap- 
peal to the country for support and en- 
couragement. 

Such an institution deserves and ought 
to secure the modest increase to its En- 
dowment Fund for which it asks. 

Any communications on the subject may 
be addressed to Seth Low, president, Board 
of Trustees, 30 East 64th Street, New York 
City, or Booker T. Washington, Principal, 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
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Our National Societies. 


With headquarters in the building of the American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Local offices at 104 East 20th Street, New York City; 
175 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill.; and 376 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The American Unitarian Association. 
Founded in 1825. es 
The chief missionary organization of the Unitarian 
churches of America. It supports missionaries, estab- 
lishes and maintains churches, holds conventions, aids in 
building meeting-houses, publishes books, tracts, and de- 
votional works. ? 

Address correspondence to the Secretary, Rev. Lewis 
G. Wilson. ; 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Francis H. 
Lincoln, Esq. ar 

Publication Agent, Mr.C. L. Stebbins. 


Unitarian Sunday School Society. 

Founded in 1827. 

Maintained by the Unitarian churches to promote re- 
ligious and moral education. Publishes manuals and 
tracts, issues a Sunday-school paper, holds conventions, 
carries on a book-room. Branch at 175 Dearborn Street, 
Chicago. 

) President, Rev. William I. Lawrance. 

Treasurer, Mr. Richard C. Humphreys. 

Chairman of the Finance Committee, Mr. John H. 

wards. 


National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 


Organized in 1890. 1 

Promotes the local organization of the women of the 
Unitarian churches for missionary and denominational 
work. 

Address correspondence to the Clerk, Miss Florence 
Everett. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mrs. Lucia 
Clapp Noyes, rz St. John Street, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


Young People’s Religious Union. 
Organized in 1806. 
Promotes the organization of the young people of the 
Unitarian churches for ‘Truth, Worship, and Service.” 
Address correspondence to Miss Grace R. Torr. 
Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. O. Arthur 
McMurdie. 


Unitarian Temperance Society. 
Organized in 1886. - 
The practical working committee of the Unitarian 
churches to promote the cause of temperance by publish- 
ing and freely distributing pamphlets and tracts, arranging 
for conferences, and sending pole upon request to give 
addresses on various phases of the temperance question. 

Address correspondence to the President, Rev. Joseph 
H. Crooker, D.D. 

Address contributions to the Treasurer, Mr. Charles H. 
Stearns. 

Rev. Alfred D. K. Shurtleff, Secretary. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 
President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. I 
Vice-Presidenis: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, Ill.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 5 
General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 
Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rey. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League o: Unitarian Laymen. 
Organized May 25, 1900. 
Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 
President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
First Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 


ass. 
Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Buflding, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 18x 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Hoard of Trade Building, Portland, Ore. Mr. Charles We 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 


Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice. 


Organized in 1908, “to provide a fellowship for united 
action against all forms of social injustice, and to sustain 
one another in the application of our religious ideals to the 
needs of the present ms 2 

President, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, New York. 

Vice-Presidents, Rey. Charles W. Casson, Rev. Henry G. 


Ives, Rev. Arthur L. Weatherly, Rev. Henry W. Foote, 
Rev. C. Bertrand Thompson, Rev. William T. 


. Brown. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Rev. William W. Peck, 8 Congress 
Street, Boston. 
Executive Committee, Hon. Clarence E. Carr, Rev. Earl 
C. Davis, Rev. John H. Applebee. 
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Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Rev. Witiiam I. LAwRANCE, President. 


Encouragements. 


At the meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Sunday School Society, held March 6, 
evidences were abundant of a rising interest 
in Sunday-school work in the denomination. 
The meeting itself was animated and was 
prolonged considerably beyond the usual 
time of adjournment on account of the nu- 
merous interests that claimed attention. 
The treasurer’s statement showed a most 
encouraging gain. ‘The slight deficiency of 
the previous month had been removed and a 
balance of more than $1,000 remained in 
the treasury. Receipts from contributions 
during the preceding month had been about 
five times those of the corresponding month 
of the year previous. This large increase is 
due in good part to the generosity of one 
giver, whose first contribution reached us a 
few months ago and who now repeats the 
generous gift of $500. As this comes from 
one who has not previously given, who is 
personally unknown in this office, and who 
desires to remain anonymous, we are en- 
couraged to feel that our work is being ob- 
served and approved even beyond the large 
circle of our acquaintances. 

Another encouraging factor is the increas- 
ing interest on the part of Alliances. Seven 
times as many Alliances as formerly have 
already sent contributions and many others 
have indicated their intention to do so. 
The president of the Society is called, with 
increasing frequency, to address these groups 
of our women workers, and everywhere are 
assurances that the branches have taken 
to heart the request of the National Alliance 
that they do all in their power to promote 
the success of their own Sunday schools and 
of the Sunday School Society. 

On Sunday, March 5, the president of 
the Society preached for Mr. Puffer, at 
Needham, to a surprisingly large congre- 
gation. He visited the Sunday school and 
spoke first to the school as a whole and then 
to Mr. Puffer’s group of young men. In 
this minister’s class a freedom of discussion 
has been developed which few classes have 
been able to attain, while the subjects dis- 
cussed are such as reach the fountain of life 
and conduct. It was interesting to hear 
these young men, of college age, telling what 
ruling thoughts they had taken during the 
week just closed as guides to their lives, 
such as sincerity, helpfulness, consideration 
of those needing help, and the like. -To be 
able to reach such young men is to win true 
success in the ministry. Mr. Puffer’s special 
work, as is widely known, is among boys 
of a younger age, he being regarded among 
us as our specialist in that department. 

In the afternoon of the same day Mr. 
Lawrance preached at South Natick, where 
Mr. Myers’s pastorate is bearing rich fruit, 
and where Superintendent Adams is infusing 
increasing life into the Sunday school. 

On the 8th of March the president ad- 
dressed the Alliance of the Second Church, 
Boston, in the forenoon, and spoke before the 
Unitarian Club of Boston in the evening, 
both opportunities being highly appreciated. 
At the meeting of the Club Prof. Holmes 
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of Harvard, who is in charge of the Depart- 
ment of Religious Education in the Theo- 
logical School, and Rev. Augustus M. 
Lord, D.D., of Providence, a former vice- 
president of the Sunday School Society, 
also spoke. The purport of the three ad- 
dresses was that the church of to-day is 
laying emphasis upon religious education 
as never before, this emphasis taking the 
place largely of that which was formerly 
placed upon evangelism. The change was 
represented by all as practically revolu- 
tionary in character and as promising the 
best results for the church and for the work 
of the future. 


Young People’s Religious 
Union. 


Boston Federation. 


The mid-year meeting of the Boston Fed- 
eration was held Sunday, Feb. 26, 1911, at 
the Bulfinch Place Church, Boston, under 
the auspices of the Winkley Guild. 

The afternoon session convened at half 
past four with a devotional service conducted 
by the pastor, Rev. Christopher R. Eliot. 

Following this service, the president 
opened the meeting with a few remarks 
relative to the future activities of the fed- 
eration. He spoke of attempts to improve 
the machinery of the organization, one of 
which was the registration of all federation 
workers. He mentioned our Biennial Bazaar, 
to be held in the fall, asking our hearty co- 
operation toward its success, and laid es- 
pecial emphasis on the practical work of the 
Friendly Service Committee, urging each 
individual to feel a personal interest. 

The reports of the unions, which were 
especially full and interesting, were given 
more than usual prominence. ‘The roll-call 
showed a total of 212 delegates, one of the 
largest meetings on record. 

Miss Lillian Brickett Poor gave an in- 
teresting analysis of the problems confront- 
ing our young people’s societies. She ad- 
vised us to make ourselves necessary to the 
machinery of the church, to co-operate with 
its other organizations, and to become an 
essential factor in its further development. 
She believed that permanency and growth 
of our organizations could be obtained by 
sincerity, zeal, and a willingness to shoulder 
responsibilities. 

The Membership Committee, which is 
endeavoring to enlarge the numbers of our 
federation, reported that it has extended the 
invitations to join our organization to the 
Social Service Club of the South Congre- 
gational Church, the Union at the Hawes 
Street Church in South Boston, the Bradlee 
Union at Norfolk Street, and the Young 
People’s Society at Wellesley Hills. The 
unions at Roslindale and Christ Church, 
Dorchester, have been reorganized and will 
be represented once more. 

Mr. McMurdie, in reporting for the 
Friendly Service Committee, stated that 
its work seems only limited by its funds and 
the number of helpers. The field is bound- 
less for good, not only at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital where we maintain sur- 
gical, lunch, and dental funds, but also among 
private families and children. Volunteers 
are needed at Dorchester House to teach a 
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little sewing on Saturday mornings. They 
need not necessarily be federation members. 
In addition to these duties the committee 
is getting statistics for the Bureau of Child 
Labor in cases where children have left 
school to seek employment. 

We were especially glad to learn from the 
Entertainment Committee that our annual 
affair this year netted $53.80, nearly 300 
being present. 

It was announced that instead of the 
banquet of some former years we are to 
hold an informal gathering at the parish 
hall of the Third Religious Society in Dor- 
chester, on March 11. Games in the after- 
noon from four to six o’clock will be fol- 
lowed by a basket supper, and the evening 
will be given over to dancing. 

The committee reported that rehearsals 
for the federation chorus will begin soon at 
the First Parish Church in Roxbury. 

$35 was reported to be given to the National 
Union this year for our annual contribution. 
Of this $10 will represent one life member- 
ship. 

Mr. Bates was requested to be a dele- 
gate at the hearing to protest against the 
repeal of the Bar and Bottle Bill, now pend- 
ing at the State House. 

At 6.30 we participated in a very enjoy- 
able supper, served through the hospitality 
of the Winkley Guild. 

The evening service which opened at 
quarter before eight was led by Rev. Charles 
B. Ames. Special music was furnished by 
Miss Haskel and Miss Florentine. Dr. 
Fenn of the Harvard Divinity School 
preached a most impressive sermon. He 
said that the prevailing tendency to preach 
social service was in danger of becoming 


Deaths. 


WADSWORTH.—In Barre, Mass., 2d. inst., Huldah, 
widow of Samuel Wadsworth. 

Mrs. Wadsworth was the last survivor of eleven children 
of James W. and Elizabeth (Whipple) Jenkins. Her 
childhood and youth were spent in Barre. She was mar- 
ried in 1841, and removed to New Braintree, and later to 
Boston, where she and her husband became active mem- 
bers of the South Congregational Church. Her husband 
died in 1858, leaving one daughter, who died soon after 
his decease. Four children had previously died in in- 
fancy. Mrs. Wadsworth bravely bore her burden of 
bereavement for more than half a century. She could 
not forget. But she endured with a patience and heroism 
that inspired courage and cheer in others. She learned 
from her discipline of sorrow how to sympathize effectively. 
Her sympathy was not depressing, but inspiring and 
bracing. She was gifted with the saving grace of humor 
and with abundant common sense. Her dignified and 
attractive personality and genial cordiality won her many 
enduring friendships, 

She was reverentially religious, positive in her convic- 
tions, devoted to her church, and active in its service. 

The First Parish in Barre will guard her memory as a 
sacred heritage. Anche 


A CUETIVATED YOUNG LADY wanted to en- 
tertain and shop for a few invalids in a physician’s 
household. Congenial position; comfortable home; ample 
salary. Unexceptionable references indispensable. Not a 
position for nurse, matron, student, or stenographer. Ad- 
dress P. O. Box 2924, Boston, Mass. 


O LET, for summer season, eleven room house on 
wooded point of Cape Ann. Four minutes from rocks 

and trolley; 2 balls electric light, stable; rent moderate to 
good tenant. Apply Charles Saunders, Pigeon Cove, Haven 
Avenue, Mass. , 


CAMPS TO LET IN CANADA on lake Mem- 
yhremagog: Birchbay, $300, and Cedar Lodge, $400. 
Everything attractive: air, view, water, farm su ae 
cabins. Suitable for families or groups of friends. Apply, 
H. R. Mussey, Columbia University, N.Y. 
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cant. He plainly showed us that we do not 
have to go beyond our nearest duties to 
perform this work. The humblest work 
done in the religious spirit and to the best 
of one’s ability is a service to one’s fellow- 
men. 


The meeting closed with his benediction. 
Epwina B. Reynoxps, Secretary. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


At All Souls’ Church, Warren Street and 
Elm Hill Avenue, Roxbury, the subject 
of the Lenten vesper service on Sunday, 
March 19, at 4.30 o’clock, will be ‘‘Obstacles 
to Happiness.” 


At Arlington Street Church, Boston, on 
Sunday, March 19, the morning service at 
eleven and the vesper service at four o’clock 
will be conducted by Rev. Ulysses G. B. 
Pierce, D,D., of Washington, D.C. 


In King’s Chapel, Sunday, March 19, at 
3.30, Rey. Bradley Gilman will preach. 
Monday, March 20, at 2.30, the Lowell 
Institute Lecture will be given by Prof. 
Edward C. Moore on ‘“‘Reforms in the 
Russian Church.’’ Wednesday noon, March 
22, Rev. Julian C. Jaynes will conduct the 
service. 


During Lent a series of lecture conferences 
will be held on Thursday afternoons at 
five o’clock in the upper vestry of the Ar- 
lington Street Church. Miss Harriet E. 
Johnson will speak upon the Bible, especially 
as related to the history of religious sects 
and movements in New England. March 
9, “The English Bible”; March 16, ‘‘The 
English Protestants”;. March 23, “The Pil- 
grims and Puritans”; March 30, “New Eng- 
land Congregationalism’’; April 6, “The 
Unitarian Controversy.’”’ ‘These talks will 
be illustrated by stereopticon and are open 
to the public. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet in the parlors of the First 
Parish Church, Dorchester, Mass., Monday, 
March 20. Miss Frances M. Dadmun will 
speak on ‘‘Interpretation of Bible Stories.” 
Supper will be at 6, the address at 7.15, and 
the meeting will adjourn at 8.30. ' Single 
supper tickets, 65 cents each, may be pur- 
chased by those not holding membership 
tickets. The meeting at 7 is open to all. 
Delegates are urged to come as soon after 
five o’clock as possible, and add to the social 
enjoyment of the hour before supper. From 
Dudley Street Elevated Station take, on the 
lower level, any car for Upham’s Corner 
Transfer Station. Get a transfer from the 
conductor, and change at Upham’s Corner 
for. Meeting House Hill car. Get off at 
Adams Street. Time from Dudley Street, 
twenty minutes. 


The one hundred and thirty-second session 
of the South Middlesex Conference will be 
held at the Unitarian Church of Belmont on 
Wednesday, March 22. After a devotional 
service conducted by Rev. Ralph H. Cheever, 
there will be, at 10.45 A.M., a business meet- 
ing, including reports of officers and com- 
mittees, election of officers, and the presi- 
dent’s address. At 11.15 Rev. William I, 
Lawrance, president of the Unitarian Sun- 
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day School Society of Boston, will give an 
address on “‘The Strategic Point in Church 
Work.” At 2 pm., after luncheon and 
social hour, the following addresses will be 
given: ‘‘Morals through Reverence,”’ Mrs. 
Clara Bancroft Beatley; “The Value of 
Religious Education,’’ Rev. Henry C. Parker. 
The meeting will close with a devotional 
service led by Rev. Joel H. Metcalf. A train 
leaving the North Station, Boston, at 9.59, 
arrives at Belmont at 10,20. Electric cars 
via Harvard Square and Mount Auburn 
may be taken if preferred, 


Meetings. 


Tue New York Leacue.—The regular 
meeting and annual election was held on 
Friday morning, March 3, at eleven o’clock, 
in All Souls’ Church, New York City, the 
president in the chair and about 185 pres- 
ent. After the usual reports four new mem- 
bers were welcomed. The Religious News 
Report was read by Miss Clara White, who 
said, ‘‘The Cry for social service is the 
cry of the hour!’’ She told of the social 
service work in New York, Brooklyn, and 
Boston. Dr. A. H. Stevenson spoke on 
“The School Dental Clinic.’ Explaining 
the ignorance of mothers in regard to their 
children’s teeth, he said that there was 
great need for at least one experimental 
dental clinic, a model, so that the city might 
become interested in this great work and 
establish dental clinics throughout New 
York and Brooklyn. Dr. Slicer made the 
appeal for the Edward Everett Hale Me- 
morial Fund, and $35 was collected. - The 
subject for the day was ‘‘Woman Suffrage.” 
Mrs. Ida Husted Harper spoke. Mrs. 
Harper said: “‘A vote is simply a voice, 
a written expression of a voice. An under- 
standing of the suffrage question is but a 
knowledge of the day.’”’ Mrs. Harper told 
of the first meeting at Seneca Falls in 1848 
and of the meeting in Worcester, Mass., 
in 1850. Denmark and Sweden had given 
municipal suffrage, while New Zealand, 
Australia, Finland, and Norway had given 
complete suffrage. In the United States, 
Wyoming, Colorado, Utah, and Idaho have 
full suffrage. The legislature has not the 
right to grant suffrage,’’ said the speaker. 
“All it can do is to amend its constitution. 
The legislature can only send the bill to the 
voters of a State. No one is obliged to use 
the vote if they do not wish to. You must 
ask yourself where you stand. If you wish 
to help, you can bear your testimony.’ A 
hearty vote of thanks was extended the 
speakers. The returns of election were 
read: president, Mrs. C. U. Gilson; first 
vice-president, Mrs. Philip Comstock; sec- 
ond vice-president, Mrs. S. McKee Smith; 
third vice-president, Mrs. G. IL. Fowler; 
treasurer, Mrs. H. S. Griffen; recording 
secretary, Joanna B. Leo, M.D.; correspond- 
ing secretary, Miss Norcross. These were 
declared duly elected. Mrs. Slicer as presi- 
dent of the Alliance (All Souls’) invited all 
to remain for a cup of coffee. 


Tue Nationa, ALLIANCE.—An unusually 
helpful meeting of Alliance workers was 
held on March 6 at 25 Beacon Street, at- 
tended by 88 representatives from 53 New 
England branches. The subject of ‘“‘Rey- 
erence’’ was introduced by Mrs. Oliver J. 
Fairfield, who, while recognizing the lack 
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of reverence shown by young people to-day, 
still keeps her faith in youth and painted a 
picture of the beautiful, reverent life that 
pervades the home of which it is the centre, 
creating the same atmosphere all about it. 
The influence of such a mother as was 
described reaches far. This personal ex- 
ample is needed now. Mrs. Clara T. Guild 
spoke of teaching respect, reverence, to little 
children. The beginning may be made in 
the home, very early, when the mystery 
of the world about us may be made to 
inspire awe, reverence, love. By prayer 
and song this may be done. The bowed 
head was shown to.be the natural attitude 
of reverence. Mrs. Alexander I. Innes 
made an earnest plea for a more reverent 
attitude in our churches during prayer and 
in general. We felt some sympathy for the 
child that wanted a ‘‘real, old-fashioned 
grandmother who wore a cap and sat by 
the fire and knit, instead of one who dressed 
up and went to card parties.’”’ The dis- 
cussion was very practical. Illustrations 
showed how often the liberal church is mis- 
judged and accounted careless of the uses 
to which its building is put. What kind of 
entertainment shall we have in our parish 
houses? Shall we allow dancing, card- 
playing? We were told of some churches 
that have solved the problem, like the South 
Congregational and the Disciples in Boston 
and the Waverley church, where the young 
people have their good times together as 
members of one family, but never lose their 
respect for the church, having rather the 
keener desire to serve its highest interests. 
Great difference of opinion was brought out 
together with a miarked difference in custom, 
but there was a unanimity of desire to create 
and preserve the right feeling toward all 
things sacred. What we may do without 
losing our own spirit of reverence may 
work for indifference and irreverence in 
those who look to us, and the kind of in- 
fluence we are to exert must be kept in mind. 
The atmosphere of the Alliance meeting was 
discussed, the opening service emphasizing 
the religious nature. This is sometimes 
marred by too great application to the 
sewing in hand, or by too much bustling 
about to make tea just when the speaker 
reaches his climax. We want the spirit 
of reverence, and we desire to do the things 
that will develop that spirit. Release from 
the old fear of authority must not become 
indifference and irreverence. Each must 
decide what is best under local conditions, 
but all may strive to maintain the highest 


standards. 
Churches. 


BrRookiyn, N.Y.—Church of the Saviour: 
Rey. John Howland Lathrop will be in- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 

The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 
peace temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 

n. 

Children cared for in private famili 

with the aa ofice. cit e families in close relations 
Pplications solicited from families within f il 

Boston, who will take children to boar pry meyer 

Additional donations and bequests from adults are 
greatly needed to meet increasing demands. 


R Fe amie “> Wittens, Prewiients 
ev. C.R. jot, Sec'y. m. H. 
Parker B. Field, Sugerintmemt 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 


—— 
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stalled Thursday, March 16, at eight o’clock. 
Mr. Robert P. Vidaud, president of the 
trustees, will extend the greetings from 
the society; Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., 
will give the charge to the minister; Rev. 
Caleb S. S. Dutton will extend the right 
hand of fellowship; Rev. L. Mason Clarke, 
D.D., will give the charge to the people; 
and Rev. Dwight Hillis, D.D., and Rev. 
John Howard Melish, D.D., will extend to 
the new minister the welcome to the work 
of the churches in Brooklyn. Rev. Roger S. 
Forbes, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, Rev. 
Francis A. Christie, D.D., and Rev. Sydney 
B. Snow will also take part in the exercises 


. of installation. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—First Unitarian Society, 
Rev. J. D. O. Powers: Mr. Powers is giving 
a series of sermons on the general subject 
“Old Worlds for New Ones.’ The subjects 
include ‘‘’ The Old and the New Materialism,” 
“The Old and the New Theism,’ ‘‘‘The 
New World in the Making,” ‘‘The Old 
and the New Heaven,’”’ ‘‘The Newer and 
Larger Hope of Immortality.’’ An interest- 
ing union of the Congregational Association 
of Western Washington and the Presby- 
terian Synod has recently taken place The 
churces have entered into a treaty dividing 
the North-western field between them in 
an attempt to avoid a duplication of effort. 
It was decided that all matters in dispute 
be adjusted between the two bodies by 
conference and the right of a church in any 
field be determined by priority of organi- 
zation. A resolution proposing to the 
churches at large that an organic unity of 
all churches be attempted was enthusiasti- 
cally adopted. While this may not be con- 
sidered as Unitarian news, it is a matter of 
general interest that ought to be reported. 


WaLroLe, Mass.—First Parish Church: 
On Thursday evening, March 2, Rev. Henry 
Davis Stevens was installed as minister of 
this church. After an invocation by Rev. 
Francis D. George of the Union Congrega- 
tional Church of East Walpole, and Script- 
ure reading by Rev. William D. Parker, the 
sermon was preached by Rev. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D. The installation announce- 
ment was made by George W. Poore, chair- 
man of the Parish Committee. The prayer 
of installation was offered by Rev. Albert H. 
Spence. Rev. Seth C. Beach gave the 
address to the minister, and Rev. Louis C. 
Dethlefs the address to the people. The 
new pastor was welcomed to Walpole by 
Joseph S. Leach and to the conference by 
Rev. George M. Bodge, the secretary. The 
benediction was pronounced by Mr. Stevens. 


Warwick, Mass.—First Congregational 
Parish, Rev. Edward Mitchell Barney: 
A largely attended parish reception to Mr. 
and Mrs. Barney marked the close of a 
pleasant pastorate. During the last two 
years the church has been thoroughly 
renovated and beautified and the cost en- 
tirely paid; the Sunday-school has been 
brought to a high stage of efficiency, and 
over forty members have been added to 
the church organization. 


West Roxsury, Mass.—First Parish, 
Rev. Ernest S. Meredith: On Thursday 
evening, March 2, the members of the church 
tendered a surprise party to the pastor and 
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his wife. Nearly every family in the parish 
was represented by one or more members, 
and a jolly company filled the house from 
top to bottom. The surprise was complete, 
the large gathering swarming about the 
house and taking the place by storm. Dur- 
ing the evening a purse of $150 in gold was 
presented to Mr. and Mrs. Meredith, the 
presentation being made by Mr. A. L. 
Plimpton, to which Mr. Meredith responded 
with a few hearty words of thanks. Re- 
freshments were served by the committee 
in charge, Mrs. Eben Van Evera, Mrs. W. F. 
Cook, Mrs. R. H. Upham, Mrs, C. T. Paul, 
Mrs. R. W. McDaniels, Mrs. W. Stanley 
Campbell. 


URBANA, ILL.—Unitarian Church, Rev. 
Albert R. Vail: The activities of the church 
for the present season began with the open- 
ing of the University of Illinois in Septem- 
ber. In October Dr. C. F. Dole occupied 
the pulpit one Sunday and gave a very 
inspiring sermon. During the first weeks 
of the autumn Prof. C. F. Hottes, a prom- 
inent scientist in the university, gave, on 
Sunday evenings, a series of stereopticon 
lectures on the “Origin of the Earth and 
its Life.” The interest in these lectures 
was so great, the church was filled to the 
limit of its capacity. During November 
Rey. A. R. Vail gave a sermon series, 
“Prophets of the World.’’ These four ser- 
mons dealt with Moses, prophet of Law, 
Socrates, prophet of Reason, Buddha, the 
light of Asia, Jesus, the Messiah. ‘The 
students’ Unity Club has been very active. 
The subject considered during the fall has 
been a comparison of religions. There are 
many foreign students who belong to this 
club, and the discussions are very interesting 
and have a broadening influence on all who 
attend. The sermon series for January 
was: ‘‘The Successful Life,’’ ‘‘The Unity 
Club Considered,” ‘‘The Religion of the 
Poets,—Wordsworth, Browning, Tennyson, 
and Emerson.’ Eighteen new members 
have been added to the church since Oc- 
tober. The Women’s Alliance gave a 
Christmas bazaar and is doing its usual 
good work in strengthening the church 
organization. 


YarmoutH, Mz.—Central Parish, Rev. 
Leverett R. Daniels: Since the year’s work 
began in September, many good things have 
come to pass. The most important, perhaps, 
is the repairing and redecorating of the 
audience-room of the church. Three full 
months were given to this work, and upon 
the first Sunday in February the room was 
rededicated at the morning service, the 
pastor preaching an appropriate sermon. 
A second service was held in the afternoon, 
which was largely attended by the towns- 
people. Addresses were made by Rev. A. G. 
Pettengill of Portland and Rev. A. R. Mor- 
son of the First Parish, Yarmouth. All in 
all, it was a ‘“‘red letter day.”’ Although 
the extra work of repairing the church called 
for much labor and attention on the part 
of the pastor and people, yet all the usual 
activities have gone on in an encouraging 
way. ‘The Ladies’ Circle, as usual, has suc- 
cesstully managed a fair and other interests, 
as monthly suppers, socials, and entertain- 
ments. A number of neighborhood meet- 
ings have been held and greatly enjoyed. 
The Young People’s Religious Union’s 
Sunday evening meetings have not les- 
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sened in interest. Many excellent, subjects 
have been considered by the leaders and 
attendants, including both young and old 
of the parish. The Sunday-school has 
observed, in appropriate fashion, the usual 
festival days, and the Sunday sessions’ 
interests have been effective in many ways. 
The Men’s Club, now numbering over 
ninety members, has been holding a very 
successful series of monthly meetings. A 
number of addresses and lectures have been 
given. This organization is proving itself 
of great worth to the parish and the town. 
The pastor and others of the parish are 
thinking seriously of forming a band of 
Boy Scouts. 


The Tuckerman School. 


Mrs. Myra I. Higgins of Winchester will 
speak at 10,30 on Saturday the 18th, giving 
a lesson of practical value. 

“The Massachusetts Association of Women 
Workers’’ will be presented by Miss Ethel 
Hobart in the Thursday course, at 10.30, 
on March 23. 


Numerous observations have shown 
Emmerig, a German scientist, that bees, 
otherwise gentle and harmless, become’ ex- 
ceedingly irritable and excitable on the ap- 
proach of thunder-storms; and he thinks 
that their conduct may be taken as reliably 
indicating whether a storm is impending 
over a certain district or not. In a succes- 
sion of instances the barometer and hygrom- 
eter foretold a storm, the bees remaining 
quiet, and no storm occurred. 


A $1000 
APPRECIATION 


is one that speaks in the lan- 
guage most expressive and 
emphatic in this practical 
age. 

A good friend of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society 
made it a contribution this 
year of $500. When, however, 
she discovered its real need 
and claim and opportunity, 
she immediately sent a sec- 
ond cheque of $500 more. 

Itis not to be expected that 
many can so generously ex- 
press their appreciation of a 
worthy cause, but all can 
follow her example in pro- 
portion to their means. 

If you, too, really realized 
the claim of the Sunday 
School Society on every loyal 
Unitarian, you would at once 
send yourcontribution to the 
treasurer, Mr. Richard C. 
Humphreys, 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 
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Pleasantries, 


An old minister said: “I was very tired 
after my sermon, but it would have done 
you good to see how tired my congregation 
was.” , 


Beggar: ‘‘Please help me to recover my 
child.”” Lady: ‘‘Is your child lost?’”’ Beg- 
gar: ‘‘No, mum, but his clothes are worn 
out.” —Boston Transcript. 


A sermon thief received the following from 
a parishioner who had detected him:— 


“T like the part you stole the best, 
Go to! go to! and steal the rest.”’ 


Eastern man: “Do you think that Bacon 
wrote Shakespeare?’’ Cincinnati man: ‘‘I 
don’t know as I ever gave that a thought; but 
just see what it has done for the city of Cin- 
cinnati!”’ 


Doctor: ‘‘My dear lady, you are in per- 
fect health. I can’t find a thing the matter 
with you.’ Patient: “I wish you'd try 
again, Doctor. I do so want to go away to 
recuperate.’’—The Century. 


“Vou girls want the earth,” said a State 
Street father, when one of his daughters 
asked him for $6 for a new jacket. ‘‘No, 
papa,” said the girl, ‘‘not the earth. Only 
anew jersey.’’—Trenton Emporium. 


“Don’t you suppose,” said a member of 
the police force, ‘that a policeman knows a 
rogue when he sees him?’ ‘‘No, doubt,” 
was the reply; “‘but the trouble is that he 
does not seize a rogue when he knows him.” 


“Ah, what’s this?’’ exclaimed the intelli- 
gent compositor: ‘‘‘Sermons in stones, books 
in the running brooks’? That can’t be right. 


T have it! He means ‘Sermons in books, 
stones in the running brooks.’ That’s 
sense.”” And that is how the writer found 


it.—Exchange. 


John G. Saxe was at breakfast at a hotel, 
and encountered a piece of tough beefsteak. 
Having failed to make an impression on 
it, he quietly laid down his knife and fork, 
and remarked to the company, ‘‘ Ladies and 
gentlemen, it’s my opinion that this steak is 
an infringement on the Goodyear patent.” 
Central Christian Advocate. 


“But, your honor,’’ said the prisoner, ‘‘I 
am not guilty of this crime. I have three 
witnesses who will swear that at the hour 
when this man was robbed I was at home in 
my own chamber, taking care of my baby.”’ 
“Yes, your honor,’’ glibly added the prison- 
er’s counsel, ‘‘that is strictly true. We can 
prove a lullaby, your honor.” 


Henry J. Raymond was on the Courier and 
Inquirer under James Watson Webb and was 
sent to Concord, N.H., to report an impor- 
tant political conference—before the days 
of telegraphs. He found there a reporter 
from the Herald. At the conclusion of the 
meeting the Herald reporter said, ‘Well, 
we can’t leave to-night, for the last train 
has gone: so we may as well go to bed.” 
He was so anxious to get rid of Raymond 
that the latter was suspicious. He sauntered 
off alone to the new railroad station, where 
he found a locomotive ready to start. An 
idea struck him. ‘Is this my engine?” 
he ‘boldly asked the engineer. ‘Yes, I 
s’pose so, if you’re the reporter,” was the 
reply. ‘‘Climb aboard.’’ Raymond did as 
he was bid, and got to New York fourteen 
hours in advance of the Herald youth, who 
had hired the engine expressly for a ‘‘beat.’’ 
Raymond said he never knew who paid 
the bill for the engine, but Webb raised his 
salary. 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. _Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
eellar refuse. Fire-proof, 
sanitary, out of sight. 
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Top flush with floor. 
Easy to sweep into. 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 
Garbage in Winter. § Y 


The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
ean. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 
Sold direct from factory. 
Circulars of each free. 


0. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
10 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO’ HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 
Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co., 
By mail, 50 cents | 272 Congress St., Boston 
Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 60 cents percopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Open With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


National Conference of Unitarian and 


Other Christian Churches. 


Organized in 1864. 

President, Hon. Horace Davis, LL.D. ; 

Vice-Presidents: Hon. George E. Adams, Chicago, IIl.; 
Hon. Thomas J. Morris, Baltimore, Md.; Hon. George C. 
Perkins, San Francisco, Cal.; Hon. Francis C. Lowell, 
Boston, Mass.; Hon. Marcus P. Knowlton, Springfield, 
Mass.; Alfred T. White, New York. 

General Secretary, Rev. Walter F. Greenman, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Treasurer, Richard C. Humphreys, Boston, Mass. 

Committee on Fellowship.—Executive Committee: Rev. 
George H. Badger, New York, N.Y.; Rev. William C. 
Brown, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Ernest C. Smith, Chicago, Ill. 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


Organized May 2s, 1909. 

Honorary President, Hon. William H. Taft. 

President, Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan. 
ine Vice-President, Hon. Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, 
Mass. 

Second Vice-President, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 


a. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. Burdett, 135 
Broadway, New York City. 

Executive Committee: Mr. Courtenay Guild, 41 India 
Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert H. Decker, Loan and 
Trust Building, Washington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. 
Fletcher, Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. Wilbur, 
Board of Trade Building, Portland, Ore.; Mr. Charles W. 
Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD, 


LONDON 


Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
~ PRINTERS 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anoovee, ua 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. Preparatory and Business Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium. Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THEODORE PARKER Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 


For Catalogue address 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


¥F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


The MacDuftie School 


For Girls 
Springfield, Mass. 


Mrs. John MacDuffie, A. B. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 
Fine gymnasium, new this year, 


College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. 


Domestic Science. Commercial Course. 
Year book and pictures on request. 


